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Editorial : 


THE UNIONS AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


In common with all the other Western countries dealing with the 
effects of the world economic crisis, it is undeniable that the British 
ruling class has a special debt to pay to’ the various trade unions and 
the T.U.C, In 1974: the Labour Party returned to power after several 
years of intense class struggle, where the majority of strikes had been 
waged outside union control and where the class had managed to defend 
itself in the face of the crisis. (For example, the miners, dockers 
and builders strikes of 1972.) One of Labour's first steps was to 
abolish plans to impose stricter control over the trade unions (plans 
which they themselves had first introduced). . The unions responded 
by entering into a series of wage compacts with the Government which 
they then policed on the shop floor; inaugurating a period of "social 
peace" on.the industrial front not witnessed since the early 1960s, 
Certainly strikes did occur, but they were few, generally short, and 
severely isolated factory by factory, or even shop by shop within a 
factory. : 


This decline in class struggle has been among the factors which gave 
British capitalism a little breathing space in its attemp to survive 
until the magic day when oil self-sufficiency and export booms lead into 
the promised land of economic stability. For the working class though, 
the effects of the wages policies have. been disastrous. Nobody can 
deny that the standard of living of British workers. has fallen drana- 
tically since 1974. In the last year prices have risen almost 20%, 
while wages have been limited to 11% before tax (and these are the 
Government's figures!). Workers have generally accepted this situation 
till now, as the T.U.C, and unions have preached that "sacrifices are 
necessary in the national interest". But these things simply underline 
what we have always said; trade unions, which began life in the last 
century as organisations:for the defence of the workers' interests 
within capitalism, now everywhere defend capitalism against the workers. 
Once it was possible to defend the interests of wage labour within a 
progressive, expanding system, but now when the system is in another 
phase of its chronic, permanent crisis, the continuation of wage labour 
(without which the unions could not exist) means the active defence of 
capitalism. 


But, as the workers gradually realise what is happening to their living 
standards, and as more and more of them are thrown on the scrap heap = 
unemployment, after the much vaunted decline, is now past 1,500,000 - 
discontent grows. After the last few years of "social harmony", it 
appears that the curve of class struggle again may be on the ascendant. 
As we note in our bulletin Workers Voice (No.22, June 1977), 


Through the"Social Contract" the unions have acted as capitalisms' 
policemen on the shop floor. Most trouble has been nipped in the 
bud, and last year there were fewer strikes than at any time 

since 1964. But the build up of discontent has recently exploded 
in a mass of strikes; British Leyland toolroom men, Heathrow 
maintenance workers, and Port Talbot electricians, to name the 
most important. The struggles have been signs of growing discon- 
tent at the reduction of living standards, but they have also , 
shown in a confused way that many. of the workers involved realise 


they are not only fighting their employers, but the unions as well. 
At Leylands and Heathrow the strikes were waged outside of the 
unions and in the face of union opposition, and most dramatically, 
at Port Talbot the men reacted to the "Get Back" order by threat 
ening to tear up their union cards. 


Since this was written there have been further struggles, including that 

which virtually closed Fords Dagenham in June and an unofficial national 

strike of lift maintenance engineers: Despite any positive features, 

these struggles still remain at a limited level, demanding either a 

return to the good old days of the affluermk 1960's or a restoration of 

skilled workers' differentials over unskilled men. Even though often - 
forced to go against the unions, such struggles remain trapped within 

the horizons of "trade unionism", marked notably by the lack of any 
tendency to generalisation and unification. Nevertheless, the danger 
that these straws in the wind herald _ tornadoes of discontent and 
militancy in the near future, means that capitalism needs a more 

flexible policy of wage cutting. If, for example, a strong section of 
the class drove a hole through the "social contract", any efforts at 
legal wage restraint would be in ruins. Foresecing this, the bourgeoisie 
and the unions have been thinking ahead. Fron 1974-1976, when the actual 
collapse of British capitalism seemed immanent, the shock treatment of a 
rigid, across-the-board pay freeze was deemed necessary. The bourgeoisie 
felt that the unions and Labour Party could get this accepted, and that 
it would help raise credibility abroad and open access to needed credit 
inflows, as well as preventing a flight of capital from Britain which 
seemed imminent, 


This policy was generally successful and the bourgeoisie now feels that 
with international confidence restored, and the growing contribution to 
the balance of payments of North Sea Oil, some leeway is allowed in 
dealing with the working class. As their spokesman, the Financial Times 
stated, 
"All companies want to be left with sufficient flexibility to 
enable them to sort out specific problems like raising managers! 
pay, re~establishing craftsmen's differentials, restructuring 
wage systems or introducing productivity schemes. Some enployers 
--believe this could best be done in a free for all situation, but 
the majority view is that a control norm with flexibility freedon 
is ideal." (June 8th,1977) 


The ruling class hopes that while it may be forced to pay hirsher than 
"average" wage rises to more militant groups, (e ¢. miners) these can 
be offset by the introduction of productivity deals which were alnost d 
impossible to impose in a period of rigid wage restraint (when produc- 
tion was falling anyway). The Coal Board wants the social contract 
done away with so it can introduce pit by pit productivity bonuses. > 
Similarly, restoration of the differentials of well organised sections 
of the skilled workers, vital to the export market,seens a small price 
to pay for removing the threat they have posed to production in recent 
months, and all-the big car firms (Leyland, Fords, etc.) have been 
clamouring for this freedom. As a corollary to this, it will be the 
task of the State to continue to "hold down" wages in the nationalised 
and public service sectors of the economy. additionally, many small 
employers in non-nilitant sections feel that inflation itself is doin; 
the job of reducing: wazes for them and thet the existence of nortis set 
up by the sovernient leads to wage demands from their workers where 
otherwise their weak position would probably have meant them accepting 
low wages. If such a policy can be implemented for the next year or 
two, the bourgeoisie clearly hopes that oil revenue will lead to a. 
strengthening of the pound and this will be a deflationary factor, 
along ‘with severe cuts in state spending announced as a condition of 
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the recent I,M,F. loan. 


The trade unions will have a vital role to play in this general strategy; 
in calling for austerity; in splitting groups of workers into sections 
squabbling with each other for the crumbs a "flexible" policy will create; 
and in presenting as ‘gains various effects achieved ~ a Labour Government 
and a healthier capitalism! Realising that they will not be able to 
deliver the class for a Phase III of rigid wage cutting, more and more 


“ unions have announced their urmwillingness to support the "social contract" 


Past the end of July. Unions like the AUEW, NUM, ana T&GWU, with their” 
huge memberships, will ensure that the TUG conference in September calis 
for an "orderly return to free collective bargaining", and in anti-~ 
cipation of this the government is already planning sone recipe that 
will be acceptable to the unions, or rather wrich the unions can present 
to the class as a "victory" that will enable the fiction that they are 
defending the workers' interests to go on a while longer. 


In this context the current dispute at Grunmwicks film processing factory 
in London is a godsend to the trade unions, and also to the Labour Party 
(no matter how they may deplore the "violence" associated with it). The 
owner of this plant, a living fossil, has built his fortune on the basis 
of low paid immigrant and student labour. Attempts by some to join a 
union (APEX) led to their being sacked and the employment of scabs, and 
for a year the dispute dragged on. But recently mass picketing attempted 
to close the factory, leading to clashes with the buses carrying scabs, 
and with the police defending their "right to work". 


Now the unions, by messages of support and delegations to the picket 
line, have been given a chance to portray themselves as "defenders of 
the class". Along with Labour Cabinet Ministers and union bureaucrats 
like Scargill on the picket line, have gone the usual roving bands of 
Leftists calling for the "defence of the unions", against the owner and 
the various right wing groups (like the N.A.F.)backing hin. With this _ 
dispute, the right and left wings of capitalism (in their respective 
ways) are serving to reinforce the illusion that the trade unions exist 
to defend the interests of the working class, just at a time when 
disillusion with the unions for their implementation of the Labour 
Party's austerity measures was leading to the eruption of anti-union 
strikes. But the unions have not defended their 11,000,000 members from 
the effects of the capitalist crisis, and neither will they defend those 
at Grunwick, should this particular employer eventually capitulate. 


The role of the unions in the present crisis is merely one more illus- 
tration of their reactionary nature, and-of the nystificatory role of the 
various Leftists' cries to "defend the unions" The unions in all 
countries long ago made their peace with capitalism; by supporting the 
"nation" in wars, as in 1914; by sabotaging any effort by the class 

which had any possibility of threatening capitalism, as in the General 
Strike of 1926; or in preaching resignation to poverty and unemploynent, 
as in the 1930's; they have faithfully fulfilled the role they continue to 
play today -« defending the continued existence of capitalism, a social 
system that has been in decay for half a century. 
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Germany: Revolution and 
Counter—revolution 1918-23 


"It is an absolute truth that without a-German revolution we are doomed" 
(Lenin = March, 1918) 


At the beginning of 1918 the impact of the Russian Revolution had 
already been felt in Germany when mass strikes spread from Vienna and Buda= 
pest to Berlin and other German cities. As well as striking against food 
shortages, the German working class raised revolutionary political demands. 
Berlin metal workers struck against the terms of Brest-Litovsk(1) while in 
Kiel the sailors attempted to form a sailors! council, opposed the Brest~ 
Litovsk treaty and appealed to the international proletariat to join them 
and put an end to the war. Yet despite the collapse of the Imperial 
government in 1918 the German proletariat did not succeed in destroying 
the capitalist state. This failure can only be explained in terms of a 
lack of generalised revolutionary consciousness on the part of the prolet- 
ariat which was reflected by the strength of Social Democratic ideology 
within the working class. Relying on their reputation as working class 
organisations as a result of their leadership of the reformist struggle 
before the war and on the subsequent working class support which they still 
maintained, the SPD and the trade unions worked systematically against the 
revolution by opposing the power of the councils and working for the estab- 
lishment of parliamentary democracy. In November,1918, despite the develop- 
ment of opposition to the majority SPD and the official trade union policies 
during the war, the majority of-the German working class was still under the 
influence of Social Democracy and the greater part of the opposition was still 
within its framework. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND THE REVOLUTIONARY MINORITIES DURING THE WAR 


The First World War which revealed decisively that capitalism "is no 
longer compatible with the progress of humanity" (Luxemburg, The Junius 
Pamphlet) also unmasked the Social Democratic parties and trade unions as 
part of capitalism. In Germany the largest and most influential Social 
Democratic party in the world voted in favour of mobilising the working class 
to fight for the imperialist interests of German capitalism. Instead of 
taking a revolutionary stance against the war the SPD voted unanimously for 
war credits on August 4th, 1914 and the trade unions agreed to end the 
workers! "right" to strike for the duration of the war. As Schorske has 
put it: 


"The slogan "To this system, no man and no penny" was finally 
abandoned for the slogan which had competed with it since 1907: 
"In the hour of danger we shall not leave the Fatherland in 


the lurch." " (German Social Democracy 1905-17 p. 285) 


While capitalism was still a@ progressive system and the working class could 
achieve meaningful reforms it was possible for revolutionaries and reformists 
to co-exist in the same political organisation. This situation was 
Symbolised in Germany by the Erfurt programme with its division into minimum 
and maximum goals. The minimum programme comprised short-term reforms which 
could be achieved within capitalism while the maximum programme aimed at the 
more distant conquest of political power by the proletariat. As capital's 


(1) The German treaty with Russia which the Soviets eventually accepted 
in March,1918 after bitter arguments from the left-wing of the Bolshevik 
party. For our analysis of the significance of Brest-Litovsk see "Russia, 
Revolution and Counter-revolution 1917-23" in Revolutionary Perspectives 4, 
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progressive. era drew to a close-the SPD dia not concentrate its e i 

the maximum Programme but, on the contrary, devoted itself in ie oes ane 
the support of economic and political reforms of a democratic nature The 
SPD's support for the war was the climax to the predominance of reformisn 
and. revisionism within the party. Rosa Luxemburg had been the most artic= 
ulate and Persistent critic of revisionism from amongst the revolutionary 
minority who remained within the party, but despite this, and despite her 
understanding of capitalism's decadence, she was loathe to accept the 


Thus the International group still hoped for a revolutionary transformation - 
of the.SPD, summed up in the words of luxemburg, "The worst working class 
party is better than none". In The Junius Pamphiet which was adopted by the 
International group, Luxemburg argued completely within this framework and 
denied the necessity for revolutionaries to organise outside of the Social 
Democratic programme. Throughout the war years, even when they had begun to 
argue that the Erfurt Programme was out of date, the Spartacists saw their 
role as being that of a revolutionary opposition within the left-wing of 
Social Democracy. In 1916 Liebknecht had described this left-wing, the 
future USPD(1), as: 


"... a crowd of heterogenous elements thrown together ad hoc; a crowd 
'of such contradictory views on theory and tactics, and such different 
degrees of energy and firmness, that it would be incapable, to start 

with, of carrying out as a group a consistent socialist policy, a 

conglomerate that could do serious damage if it held back and thwarted 

the most advanced elements in the free use of their initiative." 
(Quoted in Ryder, The German Revolution p. 82) 


Nevertheless, it-.was precisely this confused and contradictory conglomerate 
that the Spartacists joined, albeit with their own platform, in April 1917. 
Instead of concentrating on building a coherent revolutionary organisation 
on the basis of the revolutionary minorities that had already broken with 
Social Democracy, they decided to remain within its folds. The Spartacist 
leaders argued that by remaining inside as a revolutionary opposition the 
disintegration of the USPD would be hastened and the best elements more 
easily won over to revolutionary positions, In practice, however, the 
Spartacists remained a small, isdlated minority within a strengthening USPD 
and when the revolution broke out in November 1918 they had patently failed 
to distinguish their programme from that of the USPD to the vast majority of 
the working class. 

In 1914 the clearest revolutionaries in Germany were those who had broken 
with-the SPD over its support for the war. The principal group was the 
Bremen Left around Knief and Frohlich who took many of their positions from 
the Dutch Tribunist group (Gorter, Pannekoek, et.al.) which had broken from 
the Dutch Social. Democratic Party in 1909 over the issue of organisation. 

It was the Bremen Left and other revolutionary minorities (e.g. in Brunswick; 
the Lichstrahlen group in Berlin) who formed the German left communists and 


(1) Independent Social Democratic Party. 


stood with Lenin and the Tribunists for uncompromising revolutionary oppos=# 
ition to the war at Zimmerwald(1) while the Spartacists were still part of 
the Centrist majority. After Zimmerwald the left communists fused to form 
the German International Socialists (ISD). Unlike the Spartacists the ISD 
recognised the need for a new revolutionary party outside of Social Democ= 
racy and from May, 1917, after the Spartacists had joined the USPD, they 
maintained that such a party would be formed "with or without" the Spart- 
acists. However, the ISD's influence in the class struggle remained weak 
and localised, It was the shop stewards, closely linked to the left~ 
USPD, whose influence among the working class grew during the last two 
years of growing opposition to the war. 


In contrast, when the November revolution began the ISD and the Sparta- 
cists were small, relatively ineffectual minorities. Soon after the out- 
break of the revolution there was an attempt to regroup the revolutionary 
minorities which resulted in the formation of the German International 
Communists (IKD), but the differences between the latter and the Sparta- 
cists were still too great to allow for fusion. The IKD (ISD plus Ruhle's 
group in Dresden and the Hamburg Left Radicals) was a semi-federal organ~ 
isation, opposed to parliamentarism and the trade unions. While the 
Spartacists and the IKD agreed that parliament was a diversion during the 
revolutionary struggle, the Spartacists argued, even at a time when the 
Constituent Assembly (Parliament) was being presented as a valid alter- 
native to the councils by the SPD, that parliament could still be used as 
a revolutionary platform, On the issue of the trade unions, the Sparta- 
cists still held out revolutionary potential for them while the IKD 
recognised their counter-revolutionary role and argued for the building 
up of new:organs of struggle based on the factories. Thus, even after 
the outbreak of the revolution the German communists remained divided 
with the influence of each group further restricted, on the one hand by 
the Spartacists' loyalty to Social Democracy and on the other by the IKD's 
locelist (i.e. federalist) tendencies. 


But if the revolutionary minorities remained divided as to the way forward 
for the proletariat, the SPD leaders were in no doubt that their task was 
to take control of the revolutionary movement in order to. crush it. 
Already Noske had managed to convince the workers and sailors in Kiel 
that the liberal democratic aims of the SPD were revolutionary and when 
the revolution reached Berlin Prince Max of Baden realised that only the 
SPD could direct the working class into non=revolutionary paths and 
handed over the Chancellorship to Ebert, chairman of the SPD, ".., to do 
in the coun try as. a whole what Noske had already done in Kiel." Ebert 
et.al, created a provisional government as the basis for an alternative 
power to the councils, By inviting the USPD and even the Spartacists to 


join the government they hoped to undermine any more radical movement in 
the class, 


The provisional government consisted of six "people's commissars", three 
rom both the SPD and the USPD while the Spartacists refused to partic- 
ipate. The principle of equal representation of all parties would later 
be invoked by the SPD to maintain their presence in the councils whenever 
it looked as though they were moving towards more revolutionary positions. 
The use of terms like "people's commissar"borrowed from the Russian Revol= 
ution illustrates the sophistication of the German ruling class who 
quickly grasped the value of using revolutionary phraseology for counter- 
revolutionary ends. The Busch Circus meeting of council delegates in 
Berlin came out overwhelmingly in support of the SPD and USPD and ratified 


he appointment of the "people's commissars", Again the SPD, along with 


(1) An international conference of "Socialists" opposed to the war where 
only the left-wing minority took up revolutionary positions - i.e. argued 


for civil war, breaking with Social Democracy and for the formation of a 
new Tnternational, 
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the soldiers! delegates, persuaded the meeting to accept the principle of 
dual parity: this time equal numbers of both USPD ana SPD members and of 
workers and soldiers, The meeting ended with a resolution reaffirming 
that Germany was now a Socialist republic, but the communists remained 
outside of the Councils! Executive Committee, Meanwhile, Ebert, the 
chairman of the newly ratified "people's commissars" ended the day by 
making an agreement with Groener, Chief of the army, that in return for 
the recognition of the officers' power of command the SPD would have the 
arny's support for the fight against Bolshevism. . 


THE COUNCILS IN THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 


"Proletarian democracy is not simply formal, but is one of 
content, and we judge a movement not simply by how it takes 
decisions, but also by what those decisions are," 


(Revolutionary Perspectives 4 p.4) 


Workers' councils appeared in Germany in November 1918 as they had done 
in Russia in 1917. In Russia revolutionary consciousness grew in the 
working class to the point where the Bolsheviks, the only party which 
stood for soviet power, became a majority in the soviets and the over- 
throw of the Provisional Government by the Military Committee of the 

St. Petersburg Soviet resolved the situation of dual power in favour of 
the working class. In Germany the bourgeoisie were fearfully aware that 
the existence of workers' councils throughout Germany meant proletarian 
revolution UNLESS the councils coulda be diverted from taking a revole 
utionary course. It was to this end that the SPD, along with. the other 
bourgeois parties, participated in the councils although they were 
opposed to their existence. The communists remained a minority in the 
councils as a whole and as early as December 1918 the SPD/USPD majority 
at the first National Congress of Workers' and Soldiers' Councils voted 
in favour of parliamentary elections andin principle for the dissolution 
of the councils. On 4th February the National Council Executive trans= 
ferred its power to the Constituent Assembly. By the time of the second 
and last National Congress in April 1919 the councils claimed no more 
than a say in foreign policy of the new parliamentary government. 


The history of the workers! councils in Germany in 1918-19 emphasises 
that the widespread existence of councils does not guarantee the success 
of the revolution. Self-styleda revolutionary groups today, like Combate 
(Portugal) and Arbetamakt (Sweden), whose formula for proletarian success 
is self-management via workers’ councils but who deny the need for the 
political leadership of the most advanced communist workers and ignore 
the problem of how to destroy the capitalist state, have failed to learn 
from the German experience. One of the most trenchant lessons of the 
German revolution is that generalised communist consciousness does NOT 
develop automatically with the establishment of the workers' councils 
and communist relations of production cannot be built without first 
destroying the capitalist state. The fate of the councils in Germany 
shows the necessity of a strong, coherent communist presence inside the 
councils which will argue for revolutionary policies, while to avoid.a 
concerted attack on the capitalist state is a recipe for defeat. 


The majority of the councils remained under the control of the SPD and 
saw their role as being temporary administrative organs which would exist 
only until the Constituent Assembly and new local governments were elected 
on a democratic basis. Instead of attacking the capitalist state, they 
rejected the dictatorship of the proletariat and formation of a Red Guard. 
Their function was thus restricted to overseeing the introduction of 
liberal democratic machinery in the provinces and dealing with adminis- 
trative problems such as the shortage of food and housing. Accordingly, 
once the various local government organs had been elected, the majority 
of councils either acquiesced in moves by the new local authorities to 
dissolve them or simply dissolved themselves since they now regarded 


their existence as superfluous. 


Nevertheless, despite the overwhelmingly reformist character of the councils, 
a significant part of the working class was struggling, more or less clearly, 
against the republican government. Significantly, in towns where a communist 
minority had existed during the war the working class tended initially to 
adopt more revolutionary measures in the councils. This tendency was 
particularly marked in those areas where the communists had broken with 3 
Social Democracy and stood out as an independent organisation. For 

instance, in Bremen where the Workers' and Soldiers' Council had elected 

an action committee which included USPD and Left Radicals in a ratio of 2:1 
the newspaper of the Left Radicals, Arbeiterpolitik announced: 


"The historic moment is here, in which you are holding your 
future in your hands. The decayed building of capitalist 
society is cracking and tottering. Be up to the demands of 
the moment. Look upon your Russian brothers. No alliances, 
no compromises! Let your watchwords be the total power of 
the workers' and soldiers' councils. 

Death to capitalism! Long live the communist republic! 
Long live the world revolution! " 


(P, Kuckuck (ed. ) Revolution und Raterepublik in Bremen p. 35-6) 


In other towns where the Spartacists or Left Radicals were present 

(e.g. Hamburg, Chemnitz, Leipzig, Gotha) the councils also proceeded to 
abolish the local government institutions, Communist influence in the 
industrial areas of Saxony and Thuringia is evident from the proclamation 
of the Workers' Councils of Leipzig, Dresden and Chemnitz on 14th November 
which announced that the capitalist system had collapsed and the revol- 
utionary proletariat had seized power. 


But these measures proved not to be the prelude to an alleout confront- 
ation between the working class and the bourgeoisie. With the notable 
exception of Munich, the German working class failed to resolutely attack 
the capitalist class and the bourgeois state apparatus. In order to 
explain this reluctance to confront the capitalist state we must take into 
account the following interrelated factors: the sophistication of the 
German bourgeoisie; the mistakes of the revolutionary working class; the 
confusionist role of the USPD; the reactionary role of the majority of 
soldiers’ councils;. and finally, the localised nature of the insurr- 
ectionary movement, 


The Bourgeoisie Learn From the Russian Revolution 


In Russia the working class quickly learned the impossibility of 
mediating with capitalism when they were forced to expropriate the 
capitalists after the latter had refused to negotiate or co-operate with 
the soviet state.(1} In Germany, however, the capitalist class, as well 
as being more highly developed, also had the Russian experience before 
them. Instead of refusing to recognise the power of the councils, more 
often than not, the high ranking capitalists in Germany offered to 
co-operate with them, in return of course, for the re-introduction or 
continuation of the old administrative and governmental machinery in an 
"advisory" capacity, 


Thus, in Hamburg, only six days after the Burgerschaft had been abolished, 
the Workers' and Soldiers' Council announced that a new Burgerschaft would 
be elected by 1st April and that meanwhile Hamburg's prominent businessmen 
would form an "Economic Advisory Council" to aid the Council in financial 
and administrative matters. The Council would retain "complete political 
power" and would veto any decisions “contrary to the new socialist order" 


(1) See "Russia = Revolution and Counter-revolution 1917-23" in 


Revolutionary Perspectives 4 for more details. 


Instead of taking over the banks the Executive of the Workers! and 
Soldiers! Council in Hamburg was persuaded by the city's leading 
financiers that it was necessary to replenish the city's diminishing 
funds by obtaining credit both from German and foreign capitalists! In 
Bremen the Councils announced :similar mistaken measures: 


"As a transition to the new relationships a commission has been 

constructed which is composed of members of the Workers' and 

Soldiers' Council and earlier leaders of the state administration! 
(ibid p.39) 


This was far from being a step towards the abolition of the capitalist 
state, On the contrary, all previous state officials were instructed 

to remain at their posts, rates were to be paid and the administration of 
justice was to continue as before. As in Hamburg, there was no danger of 
the Bremen bourgeoisie losing control of the city's finances. 


Such decisions were self-inflicted death blows by the councils, for a 
bourgeoisie whose power is not broken cannot "advise" the proletariat, 
they can only act according to the interests of capital, Inevitably, 
once the old organs of government were revived the council executives 
were often not informed of the activities of their so-called advisers. 
Like the Russian working class, the German workers mistakenly thought 
that it was possible to make economic deals with the capitalists and at 
the same time maintain their autonomy in the political field. But, 
unlike in Russia, the German bourgeoisie was prepared to co-exist with 
the councils and wait for the revolution to lose momentum. So long as 
the economic basis of the bourgeoisie'ts own political power remained 
unscathed there was no danger to their position while the facade of 
legal supremacy of the councils meant in fact that they were no more 
than a rubber stamp for the bourgeoisie. 


Moreover, German capitel had powerful countersrevolutionary weapons 
which the Russian bourgeoisie lacked in the Social Democratic Party and 
trade unions, both of which were entirely opposed to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat but which nevertheless still had a mass following within 
the working class, 


Although the SPD and trade unions had shown their capitalist nature in 
1914 when they supported the imperialist war, the working class had not 
yet confronted them in a revolutionary situation and were slow to realise 
the counter-revolutionary aims of these organisations. Even though the 
ADGB (German TUC) and the SPD were openly opposed to the councils, they 
pursued a policy of working inside them to Oppose any revolutionary 
developments where they were not already in full control and to advocate 
the councils' dissolution where they were in a majority. However, onte 
the working class had seen at first hand the results of the policies 
pursued by the trade unions and Social Democrats and had fought against 
SPD troops, significant numbers came out against the unions and parlia~ 
mentary government. But the influence of the trade unions and the SPD 
was to remain the most powerful of the counter-revolution in Germany. 


One of the favourite means by which the Social Democrats and trade unions 
gained a voice in the councils, if they were not already represented, was 
to invoke the principle of parity and call for elections to the councils 
on the basis of proportional representation of political parties and the 
unions, thus ensuring themselves at least some seats on the council 
executives. For example, in Hamburg where the Left Radicals had 
campaigned against the trade unions during the war and where a mass 
meeting of workers at the outset of the revolution had unanimously 
adopted the foligwing USPD motion: 
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‘Workers! and soldiers' councils must be formed; no functionaries 
of the trade unions or co=operatives should be allowed to 


participate." (Comfort, Revolutionary Hamburg p.37) 


The SPD demanded a council Executive formed on the basis of "parity" and 
succeeded in getting a compromise procedure adopted, Although the Left 
Radicals and left-USPD had a majority of seventeed in the Council 
Executive, the principle of proportional representation assured the trade 
unions and the SPD of at least six seats. (1) 


Another tactic often employed was to change the number of delegates 
allowed by each factory so that smaller enterprises where the workers 
were usually less radical were allowed far more votes in relation to the 
size of the workforce than the more revolutionary large enterprises. As 
they became more confident the Social Democrats would demand that only 
members of socialist parties and trade unions be allowed to vote in 
elections to the councils, The extent of Social Democracy's influence 
amongst the working class can be gauged by the fact that such an oute 
right attempt to silence workers who were opposed to the policies of the 
SPD and. the trade unions was rarely criticised, even by the revolutionary 
minorities. Even the Bremen Left, despite their criticisms of the trade 
unions and § cial Democracy, do not seem to have seen the significance of 
such a move.vand some at least, did not oppose the Bremen Workers! and 
Soldiers' Council decision to limit voting eligibility to "organised 
workers" only. Nonetheless, some IKD members like Brodmerkel opposed it. 


"We can only adopt the viewpoint that we should give the 
unorganised workers the vote - there are many who are not 
organised “(or who have the left the trade unions)out of 
opposition to the politics of the trade unions! 

(Speech 13.12.1918, quoted in Kuckuck op.cit. p. 88) 


After the new elections to the councils in Bremen the SPD, with the 
support of thirty soldiers' delegates, had a majority of delegates in the 
councils (although they had obtained less votes than the USPD and the 
recently formed German Communist Party (KPD). ) 


Finally, the SPD's most effective electoral manoeuvre was to achieve a 
universal franchise basis for the elections to the councils, thus con= 
verting them into a kind of local parliament where the SPD could ‘ally 


with other bourgeois parties. 


We can learn from these manoeuvres and in the next revolution communists 
must oppose any attempts to conduct elections to the councils on any 
other basis than the direct participation of the entire working class 
ALONE, “This does not mean that the councils cannot co-opt political 
leaders on to a council executive, but it does ensure that the latter 
will always be answerable to the working class as a whole. 

Electoral manipulations were only part of the Social Democrats! wide- 
ranging strategy to eliminate the councils, They were not averse to 
demonstrating in favour of the councils if this would prevent a fall in 
the SPD's credibility with the working class; they were willing, as in 
Munich, to demand the Speedy declaration of a Soviet Republic = if by 
doing so the councils had less chance of surviving as potentially 


(1) The compromise adopted involved the direct election of only eight- 
een members by the council delegates, the remaining members being 
equally divided amongst the SPD, USPD, Left Radicals and trade unions, 
and elected by them internally. Already the SPD haa succeeded in 
weakening the basic principle of proletarian democracy, i.e. that of 
fully reecallable delegates elected directly by the working class in 
the councils, 
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communist organs. Wherever possible the Social Democrats and trade unions 
avoided open opposition to the councils and used their influence within 
them to try and ensure that they would keep to non-revolutionary paths. 
In the case of the trade unions, the extent to which they were accepted 
by the class as organisations which would operate in their interests 

is shown by the fact that even a radical council like Bremen accepted 
the "need" to include union officials in the Council's administrative 
organs. Not only were the majority of the council delegates mistaken in 
thinking that the unions were proletarian organisations, but they also 
underestimated their own capacity to administrate and seem to have been 
overawed by the technical "know-how" of trade union officials. 


Military Defeat and the Role of the Soldiers! Councils 


But political manoeuvres were not always not enough. The SPD 
central government resorted increasingly to military attacks on the more 
revolutionary councils, The use of the Freikorps for the purpose of 
quelling the revolution is well-known, particularly in relation to the 
Spartacus uprising in Berlin in January 1919. We have seen that at the 
beginning of the revolution the SPD leaders had agreed to co-operate 
with the army officers to curtail the power of the councils and after 
Noske took charge of internal security the Freikorps grew at the expense 
of the more unreliable republican troops. (The latter were liable to 
end their military encounters by fraternising with their fellow workers, 
e.g, the revolutionary sailors who were occupying the Royal Palace in 
December 1918.) After the defeat of the Berlin uprising 400,000 
Freikorps were used throughout Germany to forcibly destroy those councils 
which had any revolutionary content. (Including Bremen, the Ruhr, 
Brunswick, and Munich,to name only some of the areas. ) 


However, notwithstanding those soldiers who had refused to fire onrevol~ 
utionary workers both in Berlin in December 1918 and elsewhere during 
the civil war, and despite the fact that the SPD and the Freikorps were 
equally intent on eliminating the latter, the soldiers' councils still 
played an important part in the defeat of the revolutionary movement of 
1918-19. From the beginning the main political influence in the 
soldiers' councils was the SPD and as a body they were opposed to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Thus, in contrast to Russia where the 
Soldiers' councils merged into the Soviets, in Germany the soldiers! 
councils remained as separate organs opposed to any attempts by the 
revolutionary working class to arm themselves. 


During the early days of the revolution a left~USPD proposal to forma 
Red Guard was rejected by the soldiers' councils whose delegates argued 
that they could adequately defend the revolution. In Hamburg the SPDe 
dominated Soldiers' Council acted against many of the decisions reached by 
the Workers' Council and sabotaged the Workers' Council's plans to form a 
Red Guard. The result of Hanburg's equivalent of Spartacus week, (which 
began on December 27th 1918) was defeat for the revolutionary workers, a 
promise to the SPD for new elections to the councils and the resignation 
of the Left Radicals, Laufenberg and Herz (Commissar for Justice) 

because. the soldiers and police were no longer under the control of the 
Council and the workers had not been armed. 


"All manner of arrests and other police measures were being carried 
out by persons unknown to them and completely without the author= 
isation of the government. The crowning touch was the arrest of 


Laufenberg himself on January 10. "The workers' council, Herz 
wrote, "is powerless. Hamburg is under the dictatorship of the 
soldiers' councils." " (Comfort op.cit. p.55) 


In Bremen the Soldiers' Council was opposed to the arming of the class 
but the communists continued to argue for the formation of a Red Guard 
and at the end of December the revolutionary working class in Bremen 
were distributed with arms. On 1st January the armed working class 
disarmed the counter-revolutionary 75th regiment which had just 
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returned. from the front. Nevertheless, the Soldiers' Council continued to 
support the SPD and, as we saw above, it was the thirty soldiers! 
delegates who. ensured the SPD of a majority in the newly elected Workers’ 
and Soldiers' Council in January 1919. 


Before the first "soviet" republic was declared in Munich the Soldiers! 
Council there announced that it refused all cooperation with the comme 
unists and demanded a coalition government of Social Democrats and the 
Peasant League. However, the Munich Soldiers' Council contained revol- 
utionary elements who demanded a purge of the Council and the formation of 
a Red army. (At a mass meeting of 3,000 soldiers at the beginning of April 
1919.) When the first "soviet"republic was overthrown.by a putsch of 
republican soldiers the plan to instal an SPD governnent "in the interests 
of the working class" failed partly because the 1st infantry regiment 
fought against the rest of the republican troops, Nevertheless, when 

the second (communist) soviet republic was ‘declared on 7th April the 
Workers' and Soldiers! Council. in Nuremberg voted two to one against the 
Soviet republic and the two army corps in the town provided the SPD with 

a military. base in Northern Bavaria. 


As one cabinet member (Landsberg) put it early in 1919, 


"The soldiers! councils have been very useful ... Without their 
authority we would have been unable to save the ship of state." 
(Quoted in Carsten, Revolution in Central Europe 1918-1919 p. 68) 


The Role of the USPD (and other non-Marxist advocates of "communism" 


The USPD did not have a coherent policy in relation to the councils. 
The right-wing were in favour of dissolving them as soon as the Const- 
ituent Assembly met while the left-wing supported a council republic 
and in some cases even the dictatorship of the proletariat, However, at 
the National Congress of Councils in December 1918 the USPD as a whole 
came out in favour of the Constituent Assembly. The Spartacist motions 
to declare the Congress the Supreme legislative body; for an international 
appeal to the working class; for Liebknecht and luxemburg to be admitted 
to the Congress; for resumed relations with the Russian Soviets; were 
all put forward reluctantly and half-heartedly by the Independents and 
were all rejected by the Congress, 


The Spartacists' inability to put forward clear revolutionary positions 
because they were still inside the USPD highlighted to them the immense 
consequences of their failure to quit Social Democracy. Even though an 
SPD-dominated Congress would still have voted against revolutionary 
motions, if the Spartacists had constituted a separate organisation 
they would have been able to put forward unequivocally the revolutionary 
programme, As Levine put it in his report: 


“Instead of operating from the Congress platform, we were tied to 
the Independent faction, which hung round our necks like a mille 
stone, and a very treacherous one at that, which succeeded in 
interfering with the list of Speakers and paralysed our 

activities at every turn," 

(Quoted in R.Levine-Meyer, Levine - The Life of a Revolutionaryp. 192) 


Even those left-USPD members ostensibly in favour of the proletarian 
dictatorship were an unreliable force as a result of their political 
confusions and humanitarian leanings. In the event of open confront- 
ation with capital they called for mediation in onder "to avoid blood- 
shed", But, as we have already seen, such confusionisn only weakens the 
class movement and increases the possibility of defeat for the class, 


Localism 
Partly stemming from the weakness of the comaunist minorities 


which meant that their influence tended to be restricted to particular 
areas; but also due to the pre-war structure of Germany which was divided 
into a system of semisautonomous states, the revolutionary movement in 
Germany contains few examples of attempts to link up from region to region. 
(The call for a council republic in Bremen to support the Spartacist 
uprising in Berlin being a notable exception.) As Ryder puts it: 


"Had the strikes in the early months of 1919 in the Ruhr, central 
Germany and Berlin occurred simultaneously, the government would 
have found it difficult to survive." (The Ge Revolution p. 219) 


In fact, however, the localised nature of the insurrectionary movement 
made it easier for the class to be defeated militarily and ensured that 
there was never a concerted assault on the capitalist state. 


Positive Aspects of the Council Experience 


Because of the influence of all the above factors the German working 
class did not realise the impossibility of a "dictatorship of the prol- 
etariat" which at the same time honoured state debts, allowed businessmen, 
banks and the bourgeois administrative machinery to operate as before, 
until after they found that the political power which they thought they 
possessed had slipped away from them. Only where the workers' councils 
began to implement genuine proletarian measures, as in Bremen at the time 
of Spartacus week and more significantly in Munich during the second 
soviet republic, did the class experience the outright opposition of the 
bourgeoisie and their complete refusal to negotiate. 


Despite the mistakes which the working class made in Bremen after the 
councils first declared a soviet republic, certain steps which the 
councils took reflect a growing revolutionary consciousness. For 
instance, assemblies of white collar employees were not automatically 
allowed to send delegates to the Council but were encouraged to do so 
once they had accepted the socialist republic. (Such a decision will be 
essential in future if the working class is going to avoid being swamped 
by reactionary elements. ) Similarly, the Bremen Workers' Council seems 
to have understood that the socialist revolution is more than a matter 
of workers' control over the factories by reserving the right to co-opt 
non=factory workers on to the various action committees it had estab= 
lished. In other words, the Workers' Council recognised the need for 
political direction. On 19th November the Bremen Workers' Council 
showed its opposition to parliament by voting overwhelmingly against the 
summoning of a Constituent Assembly (116 votes to 23). The Bremen Left 
argued inside the Council for their programme and outlined measures 
which the working class would have to take in order to further the revol~ 
ution. These included the following points which were adopted by the 
Council on 22nd November: 


"1, Immediate arming of the whole industrial proletariat 

2. Immediate disarming of all non-pure proletarian elements. 

5. Confiscation of all paper from the bourgeois press for the 
proletarian press. 

6. Immediate confiscation of all private means of subsistence 
of the big bourgeoisie." (Kuckuck op. cit. p. 44-5) 


On 29th November, after demonstrations and further appeals by the 
communist leaders for the dictatorship of the proletariat, the news— 
paper Bremen Burger Zeitung was taken out of the hands of the SPD and 
put under the joint control of the communists and the Workers! Council. 


When the news of the Spartacus rising reached Bremen the revolutionary 
working class, under the leadership of the KPD, attempted to support 
the revolutionary workers in Berlin by proclaiming a council republic 
for the second time. (Despite the recent Council elections which had 
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given the SPD a majority in the Councils) SPD members were duly ousted 
from the Council and replaced by USPD and-KPD delegates. The Council 
went on to declare: 


"All political and economic power lies in the hands of the 
proletarian people's regime. Bremen is an independent 
socialist republic." (Kuckuck op.cit. p.54) 


During the shortlived new soviet republic the bourgeois Senate was once 
more abolished; bourgeois weapons consfiscated; looters threatened with 
death; and telegrams were sent to the Berlin workers and to Russia. 
Meanwhile the banks cut off all credit to the Council and three days 
later, after an attempted putsch by soldiers who were opposed to the 
arming of the class and against KPD opposition, the Council Executive 
called off the proletarian dictatorship and went ahead with plans for 
elections to a local assembly on the basis of a general franchise. But 
this "revocation" of the proletarian dictatorship did not satisfy the 
bourgeoisie who still refused to negotiate and did not prevent the 
intervention of Noske's troops who conquered Bremen after fierce fighting 
in early February. The Council of People's Representatives was over- 
thrown and the Workers! Council forcibly dissolved. 


The Munich working class, guided by the KPD who had refused delegation to 
the Council Executive during the first "soviet" republic when the class 
was unwilling to implement communist policies, was the most clear about 
the incompatibility of genuine proletarian measures and concessions to 
capital. During the first "soviet" republic USPD members and Anarchists 
formed the majority of the Council delegates and the provisional govern- 
ment which was established continued negotiations with the previous SPD 
parliamentary regime (which had fled from Munich to Bamberg) to try and 
prevent military intervention. After this "soviet" republic had been 
declared Levine, leader of the Munich KPD, depicted the situation clearly 
in Rote Fahne: 


"Everything is as before: in the factories the workers still sweat 
and slave for the bosses. The old guardians of the capitalist 
economic order with their police truncheons are still in the 
- streets. No armed workers are to be seen. There has been no 
capture of the bourgeois power base by the proletariat. 
Capital still lies in the safes of the banks. War profiteers 
and share pushers still clip their coupons ... We have a council 
republic without councils - a proletarian dictatorship without 
the proletariat - revolutionary phrases without revolutionary 
content." (Quoted in Grunberger, Red Rising in Bavaria p, 106) 


The working class on their part, was becoming more revolutionary and the 
KPD was faced with growing demands to collaborate with the USPD ana 
Anarchists in order to save the revolution. On April 9th the communists 
were asked by the Revolutionary Workers! Council to join the provisional 
government. Levine again emphasised that communists can be responsible 
only for a communist policy which in turn can be inplemented only when 
the proletariat demands the communist progranme. 


"We are convinced of the inevitability of military intervention 
and we shall be at your side when the fight breaks out. But we 
can only take responsibility for a communist policy and we will 
only take over if you are ready to carry out our programme." 
(ibid p.99) 


It was only after the workers had armed themselves. and defeated the 
attempted counter-revolutionary putsch by SPD soldiers that the majority 
of the working class were in favour of adopting the communist programme. 
While the fighting continued the second soviet republic came into being 
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when the Workers' and Soldiers' Co’ i 

: uncil transferred power + 
Committee of fifteen (six KPD, nine USPD/SPD) which = se SS anh x 
an Executive of four with Levine at its head: rae 


During the fortnight of the second soviet republic the Councils met 
almost daily while Levine made frequent reports to them about the act= 
ivities of the Executive, stressing that the Action Committee was 
responsible to the Councils and could be recalled by them at any time 
and urging the working class to carry out the tasks of the revolution 
themselves. The Councils in fact controlled factories and other enter= 
prises. The police force was disbanded and a Red Army numbering about 
10,000=15,000 under Egelhofer was set up. An Economic Commission was 
established which was responsible for the take-over of the banks and 
replacement of white collar workers as well as the delivery of food, 
raw materials and coal. Hoards of food were confiscated from bourgeois 
households and likewise, attempts were made to requisition food from 
the peasants. Other commissions were responsible for combatting 
counter=revolutionary activities; transport and communications; and 
military affairs. 


While the exiled SPD regime imposed a blockade upon Munich and the 
counter-revolution gathered its forces in preparation for the military 
assault on the soviet, the Independents attempted to negotiate with the 
Whites. Toller, who had been elected commander of the Red Arny in the 
north, continued to try an negotiate in opposition to the instructions 
of the Council Executive Committee and despite demands for his resig- 
nation by the KPD, Even when the Whites refused to negotiate the 
Independents still advocated mediation as a way of saving the councils 
and avoiding bloodshed. 


By 26th April it was easier for the USPD to get their mediation policy 
adopted since the basis for electing delegates to the Councils had been 
altered so that the smaller factories (where the workers tended to be 
less revolutionary) had a relatively larger proportion of the dele=- 
gates.(1) Eventually, as in Bremen, a majority of the Council 

delegates was persuaded py the Independents et.al. that they could avoid 
outright confrontation by negotiating with the Whites. It was only 
after the communists pointed out that as revolutionaries they could not 
possibly negotiate with the capitalists that the resignation of the 
Action Committee was accepted. 


"But we refuse to negotiate ... Surely you would not elect the 
Wittelsbachers to lead you into a revolution. In the same way 
you cannot look to us for a policy of meek surrender. 

(Levine, quoted in R. Levine-Meyer op.cit. p.114) 


As in Bremen, the revocation of the proletarian dictatorship did not 
prevent a bloodbath, but only made it easier for the Freikorps and 
republican troops to defeat the working class, in this case with even 
more brutality. Proletarian history in both Russia and Germany has shown 
us.-that once the proletariat makes a revolutionary attack on the state 
and capitalist relations of production the bourgeoisie is no longer 
prepared to negotiate. In Germany the KPD in Munich, who had learnt 

from’ the Russian experience and from the earlier days of the German 
revolution itself, was most clear on this issue. The party's reaction 


Steeda menieaates 

(1) Factories of up to forty workers now had one delegate while others 
of 3,000 and upwards had nine delegates as before. With hindsight we 
can see this was a typical Social Democratic manoeuvre to reduce the 
revolutionary impetus of the councils 
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to the Council's demands for them to negotiate with the Whites remains 
as an example for revolutionaries today. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY UNIONS 


It is in the context of the demise of the councils and the trade unions! 
fight to maintain their hold over the class struggle at factory level 
that we must view the rise of the new Unions and factory organisations. 


The. Works! Council Bill, published in May 1919 and which becane law in 
February 1920 outlawea any works' couneil(1) which was not controlled 
by the trade unions as well as restricting their role to that of 
"collective bargaining", a 


elections to the Councils were conducted by the unions, candi-~ 
dates: had to be union members, and so on, Moreover, the 
councils coulda only negotiate within the scope of the collective 
agreement made by the unions," (Comfort op.cit. p.99) 


a "huge influx of new members" (Comfort), Nevertheless, partly because 
of the policy of expulsion, total trade union membership went down in 

some militant areas, like Hamburg between 1920 ana 1921, Large sections 
of the class were still revolutionary ana left the trade unions to form 


alternative organisations (Unions) through which they coulda carry on the 
struggle. (2) 


questions but over political ones, including attacks on the ADGB 
Executive for its support of the SPD ana German Imperialisn during the 


When the Unions were first formed syndicalist influence in any of them 
was very small. The General Miners! Union, for example, was supported 
by the KPD and opposed by the Syndicalists, During the &reater part of 


Th) 
CH" ase: factory committees where election of delegates to the workers! 
e, 


councils took plac 
(2) Although opposition to trade union Policy and secession were not in 
elves new. Dy 
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Unions, 


in the Ruhr the KPD split created great confusion since the Unions 
suddenly found themselves without the Support and leadership of the KPD 
and the syndicalists were able to gain ground in the revolutionary 
Unionist movenent, particularly among the miners. 


The FAUD (The Free Workers' Union of Germany) 

German syndicalism was not the industrial IWW kind and never had 
a large following in ‘the working class. The new lease of life for 
Syndicalism in 1919 was gained by the syndicalist leaders of the Frei- 
Vereinung* (like Rocker and Kater) Sacrificing important principles of 
their organisation. The old Syndicalist leaders were pacifists and 
opposed to the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat; supported 
a federal structure based on trades; and took an anti-party stance = 
members of the Frei-Vereinung were excluded fron membership of a pol- 
itical party. They thought that a general strike would lead to an 
anarcho=communist revolution based on the Syndicalist trade unions 
organised into councils. But the Unions which united to form the 
FAUD were organised on an industry basis while many of the members 
(111,000) belonged to a political party (KPD,USPD) and the syndicalist 
leaders found it impossible to invoke the old rule about non=membership 
in political parties. Thus from its formation there was an atagonisn 
between the leadership and the members which became more exacerbated as 
the Leaders continued to oppose revolutionary activities of their 
members, Although FAUD members played an important part in the Ruhr 
insurrection of March-April 1920, were involved in attacks on the 
fntente trains carrying arms to Poland and in the March Action of 1921, 
all these were condemned by the leadership as "revolutionary ; 
romanticism", Similarly, the communists were attacked for their policy 
of subordination of the Unions to the political leadership of the 
communist party and attempts by the KAPD(1) to unify the Unions were 
sabotaged by the FAUD Executive. Although to a large extent the men- 
bership of the FAUD acted against the policies of the leadership, the 
counter-revolutionary impact of the latter must not be underestimated. 
The FAUD leaders were opposed to the dictatorship of the proletariat 


and they could hardly provide guidance to the working class on how to 
achieve this. : 


The AAUD 

The General Workers' Union of Germany was founded in February 
1920. Unlike the syndicalist leaders, the AAUD envisaged the unifice 
ation of the working class on the basis of factory organisations which 
had already come into existence with the defeat of 1919. The factory 
organisations would in turn unite to form Unions according to indus 
trial regions (and not branches of industry). The factory organis- 
ations (Betreibs Organizationen) and the Unions were thus an attempt 
to keep alive the factory committees and the councils during a downturn 
in the revolution, The aims of the AAUD were revolutionary (for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat by means of workers' councils) and in 
no way can the AAUD be regarded as a trade union. 


"4. The AAU rejects all reformist and opportunist methods of 
struggle. 
5. The AAU is against all participation in parliament, for it 


(1) Communist Workers Party of Germany, formed in April 1920. See 
section on the class party below, 
* ‘The pre-war syndicalist parent-of the FAUD 
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6. In the same way the AAU rejects all participation in the legal 
factory councils as a dangerous collaboration of the class 
with employers. 

7. The AAU is against syndicalism to the extent that the latter 
is against the idea of the councils. 

8. But in particular the AAU is most strongly opposed to the 
trade unions because they are the principal barrier against 
the continuation of proletarian revolution in Germany. They 
are the main obstacle to the unification of the proletariat 
8S a class," 

(From the AAUD Programme, December 1920 in La Gauche Allemande ) 


At the founding congress, however, differences among the participants 
over the relationship between the Communist Party and the Unions were 
apparent. Becker, for the Bremen Group argued that the Unions were the 
centralised intermediaries between the party and the whole of the 
working class; the party should work within the Unions to develop the 
class consciousness of the proletariat. But many of the participants 
were sympathetic to the idea of the unitary organisation put forward by 
Laufenberg and Wolfheim for Hamburg(1) and Ruhle for Dresden. According 
to this theory, once the unification of the Unions was achieved there 
would be no need for a Separate political party and Ruhle et.al. argued 
for the absorption of the Communist Party (i.e. at that time the KPD 
Opposition) into the Unions. The congress was also divided over the 
question of centralism v federalisn. While the majority argued that the 
decision of the central congress should be binding on all members, the 
minority of unitary organisation supporters wanted a federal structure 
Reacting against this federalist and anti-party tendency within the new 
organisation, the Bremen Left seceded from the AAUD and the KPD(Oppos- 
ition) and returned to the KPD(Spartacist) where they formed a left 
opposition. 


Throughout 4920 in fact the federalists dominated the AAUD but after 
the KAPD was formed in April the centralists gradually moved into the 
ascendance and henceforward the history of the AAUD becomes almost 
Synonymous with that of the KAPD, The KAPD supported the Unions and 
wanted fo work in close contact with a centralised AAUD. The KAPD 
urged its members to fight for their political perspective within the 
AAUD but a federalist minority in the KAPD corresponding to that same 
tendency in the AAUD opposed this as an attempt at "party dictatorship", 
In December KAPD members in East Saxony, acting on the basis of a 
“unitary organisation" dissolved the political organisation into the 
AAUD(2) and six months later a similar event occurred in Hamburg. 


Despite these contradictory tendencies within the AAUD it was the most 
combative of all the Unions. Membership was strongest in Hanbure, 
Central Germany and Berlin. At its height (the winter of 1920-21) the. 
AAUD could claim between 150~200,000 members but, like the other Unions, 
membership declined vapidly after the defeat in March 1921. In October 
numbers again declined when the unitary organisation sections in Dresden 
and Hamburg were expelled and went on to form the federalist, anti-party 
AAUD= Einheitlern. 


Unlike the FAUD's syndicalist leaders who were openly opposed to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and to the existence of political 
parties, the unitary organisation theorists claimed that absorption of 


(1) Wolfheim ana laufenberg were soon to abandon the AAUD when they 
went over to agitating for national Bolshevism and the theory of the 
unitary organisation was carried on in Hamburg by Roche, an 
ex-syndicalist, % 

(2) In Saxony the particular issue which provoked this was that -of 
KAPD adherence to the International which was opposed by Ruhle. 
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the communist party, combined with a federalist structure was essential 
for the-success of the revolution. This was a dangerous mistake. By 
calling for the abolition of "leaders and led" and denying the need for 
a communist party the unitary organisation theorists showed their faile 
ure to understand that communist consciousness develops at an uneven 
rate and the formation of the "most conscious and prepared proletarian 
fighters" (KAPD) into a political party is an essential part of the 
development and generalisation of that revolutionary consciousness. In 
fact at the height of their activity the distinction between Union and 
Party was a false dichotomy when applied to the AAUD and KAPD = but 
this was because the Union members had accepted the ideas and political 


leadership of the KAPD, not because the party had dissolved itself into 
the Union. : 


The AAUD-E was an archetypal expression of the counter=revolution. In 
the name of the proletarian revolution this organisation was the first 
to promote two of the most powerful myths of the counter-revolution; 
(i) That the proletariat in Russia was defeated by a political party 
acting in its name and therefore political parties by definition are 
bourgeois institutions and therefore counter-revolutionary. 

(ii) That it is possible for the proletariat to establish communism by 
building workers' councils within capitalism and without consciously 
destroying the capitalist state. 

The basis for both of these counter-revolutionary positions existed 
inside: the AAUD from the outset but significantly they only developed 
into a separate organisation after the defeat in 1921. 


In March 1922 there was a further split in the AAUD over the issue of 
participation in reformist activity which reflected the split in the 
KAPD between the Essen tendency who opposed involvement in partial 
struggles and the majority in the Berlin tendency who argued that in 
a period of revolutionary stagnation: 


"Strikes and fights for material demands, these are all 
actions whose leadership the Union must take over." 


(Quoted in Bock Syndicalismus und Linkskommunismus 1918-23. 207) 


By December 1922 there were approximately 12,000 AAUD members in Berlin 
and only a few hundred in the expelled Essen tendency. 


However, before March 1921 the AAUD was involved in the Ruhr insurr- 
ection and took a major part in the 1921 March Action; AAUD members 
led the sabotage of Intente trains to Poland and led small, local 
struggles in March-April 1920 and in 1921. During 1920-21 the AAUD 
printed and circulated thousands of leaflets and had at least a dozen 
weekly magazines. However, as the bare outline of these activities 
show, there was a lack of co-ordination among the various sections of 
the AAUD which prevented their actions from being generalised and to 
this extent the KAPD never overcame the federalist tendencies within 
the organisation which remained dogged by localism. 


If the essence of the Unions was the attempt to provide an alternative 
means for united proletarian action after the downfall of the councils 
this does not mean that they could be a substitute for them. The 
Unions were a temporary means through which the revolutionary workers 
could organise themselves during a reflux in the revolution. If the 
revolutionary movement had re-gained enough strength so that masses 

of workers joined the new Unions which then united into councils, as 
the AAUD hoped, then the Unions would have disappeared or rather, would 
have been transformed into workers' councils by virtue of the mass 
participation of the working class. However, if the revolution was 
defeated there could be no possibility of the Unions continuing to 
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exist as revolutionary organs within the class. If they continued to 
act inside the factories they would be unable to put forward revolu- 
tionary demands and only become involved in reformist activity or 
disappear like the more recent factory committees and workers! 
assemblies in Italy (1969) and Spain (1974=75) which rose in response 
to the need for new organs of struggle but which vanished when that 
struggle ended, If, on the other hand, the Unions continued their 
revolutionary activity by means of propaganda outside the factories 
then they were already acting simply as a political party. 


In fact this was the dilemma the AAUD found itself in after the defeat 
in 1921 and which provoked the split between the Berlin and Essen 
tendencies. While it is easy to understand the Berliners' reluctance 
to relinquish the presence which they had established anong the working 
class in the factories, at the same time we must also realise that a 
"presence" maintained by revolutionaries omitting to put forward the 
communist position at-all times is illusory. Instead of leading the 
class towards a clearer understanding, for one-time revolutionaries 

to remain involved in the day to day struggle after the revolutionary 
period has ended amounts to the promotion of confusion and demoralis- 
ation within the class. Over fifty years later, we can only conclude 
that the position which the Essen tendency adopted was the only possible 
course for revolutionaries. Whilst they could not have failed to have 
been aware of the implications of even further reduction in their 
members and the political isolation fron the class, the Esseners recog- 
nised that it is the task of revolutionaries during the period of 
defeat to put forward a clear and coherent communist perspective for 
the whole working class and that this cannot be achieved by getting 
involved in partial struggles. For today's revolutionaries the lesson 
still applies. To become involved in the day to day struggle without 
putting forward revolutionary demands is a diversion whose only effect 
can be confusion and demoralisation. However, today the world prol- 
etariat is preparing for a renewed revolutionary onslaught. While the 
fate of the Essen tendency wes to GPadually disappear with the deepening 
of the counter-revolution, the fate of today's communist groups will be 
to grow larger and become more involved in the day to day struggle as 
that struggle takes on revolutionary dimensions. 


THE CLASS PARTY ~ FROM KPD TO KAPD 


The Formation of the KPD 

At the end of December 1918 IKD, Spartacist and shop stewards! 
representatives met to discuss the formation of a communist party. The 
result was the formation of the German Communist Party (KPD) by the 
IKD and the Spartacists. (The shop stewards, who did not agree with 
the general opposition to the Constituent Assembly or the "putschism" 
of the Spartacists, remained within the USPD.) The KPD Programme 
“What Does Spartacus Want?" shows the revolutionary understanding of 
the situation of the German working class. For instance, the First 
World War is recognised as heralding in the revolutionary epoch; the 
workers' councils are stressed as the organs of proletarian class 
rule; and the German workers! struggle is placed firmly in the 
context of the world revolution. 


The significance of the political differences which remained within 
the newly formed KPD was not apparent in January 1919, but they were 
to have serious consequences for the future ability of the party to 
Give coherent leadership to the revolutionary movement. 


The IkD brought to the KPD federalist tendencies which, whilst 
recognising the need for a communist party, emphasised the autonomy 
of the local party branches. 
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"Without denying the need for a Zentrale, the Communists 
feel that the revolutionary situation demands the greatest 
independence and dynamism of the local and provincial —~ 
organisations." (IKD délegate, quoted in Bock op.cit. p.92) 


But in. this view the Zentrale was to be a mere administrative rather than 
executive body. This not only explains why there was a lack of co-~ 
ordination in the revolutionary movement (as we saw earlier) but also 
explains why the Left Communists allowed the old Spartacist leaders, who 
represented the minority viewpoint to dominate the Executive, The 


consequences of this, as we shall see, only became apparent with the 
reflux of the revolutionary wave. ; 


On the question of participation in parliament, the Spartacist leaders 
still clung to the notion that parliament could be used as a revolut- 
ionary platform and “overthrown from within", Although the majority at 
the founding congress voted against parliamentarism and participation. in 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly, the Spartacist leaders did 
not abandon their views. Similarly, although the majority of the dele= 
gates agreed with the IKD that the trade unions are, 


".,. the strongest support of the dying power of capitalism ... 
They ars the most-necessary instruments of the counter-revolution, 
and must therefore be done away with." 

(Arbeiterpolitik No.19, 1919 = quoted in Bock op.cit. p.98) 


the Spartacist leaders still maintained that the trade unions were 
basically working class organisations which could be revolutionised. 

By avoiding e vote on the issue it remained an "open question" = i.e. a 
matter for individual members to decide. 


During the revolutionary upheavals of 1919 these differences within the 
KPD remained incorsequential. The whole thrust of the party's efforts 
was in favour of tne supreme power of the proletariat via the workers' 
councils and, as we saw in the previous section, during the first half 
of 1919 the KPD was unanimous in its support of the revolutionary Unions. 
It was only after the defeat in early 1919 and ‘the subsequent reflux of 
the revolution that these Social Democratic hangovers of the Spartacists 
had practical significance. 


The January Rising 

In spite of the term "Spartacus Week" the majority of the KPD 
leaders were at first opposed to becoming involved in a rising where 
communists had such a weak influence.  Liebknecht was censured for 
joining the shop-steward-dominated Action Committee which declared the 
SPD Government overthrown, but when 
Luxemburg saw the extent of working 
class support for the general strike 
and the mass demonstrations against 
the government she too supported it. 
When the most class conscious workers 
took over key points in the city (e.g. 
newspaper offices, railway stations) 
the Action Committee vacillated about 
what further action the class should 
take and attempted to negotiate with 
the SPD. Iuxemburg correctly 
criticised the Committee in the 
following terms: 


"The masses have followed the 

appeal to action with impetuous 

energy ... they are waiting for 

further instructions. What : 
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have the leaders done? Nothing, ‘There is no time to be 
lost ... disarm the counter=revolution,-occupy all strategic 
positions." (Rote Fahne, January 7th, 1919) 


Iuxemburg understood that revolutionaries have a duty to support the 
revolutionary struggle of the working class once it is under way, no 
matter how small its chances of success. But in the face of the con= 
fusion of the Berlin working class (where the soldiers, and even the 
"revolutionary" People's Naval Division opted to stay "neutral") and 
the absence of comordinated armed struggle in different areas of the 
city, the counter-revolution was able to gain momentum. By 12th 
January the insurrection was erushed by the various Freikorps units as 
well as loyal SPD troops. Liebknecht and Luxemburg were amongst the 
several hundred killed. The suppression of the January rising paved 
the way for the Freikorps' crushing of the revolution in the rest of 
Germany. In Berlin itself in March 1,200 workers were killed 
fighting the Freikorps which further weakened the revolutionary 
movement. 

The January rising has been compared to the July days in Petrograd. 
But this comparison overestimates the influence of the KPD and the - 
class consciousness of the greater part of the Berlin working class. 
Whereas, in Petrograd the majority of the. banners in the demonstrations 
prior to the rising sported Bolshevik slogans, in Berlin, when the SPD 
were already engaged in openly crushing the working class, thousands 
of workers appealed for unification of the SPD, USPD and KPD! 


Split in the KPD -1920 

With the reflux of the revolution the differences between the 
Spartacists and the majority of party members came to the fore. 
During this period the party as a whole was engaged in developing the 
class consciousness of the working class in preparation for the next 
revolutionary upsurge. 


Unfortunately, the KPD Zentrale, now led by Levi, included in their 
policy of winning over the masses the idea of winning over the trade 
unions. The subsequent confusion within the working class in those 
areas where the KPD abandoned its support for the revolutionary 

Unions in favour of entry into the ADGB has already been mentioned. 
(See page 17). Similarly, on the question of participation in parl- 
iament, the KPD Executive who had reluctantly acquiesced in the anti- 
parliamentary position adopted at the founding congress, were now in 
favour of utilising parliament as a platform. Far from welcoming this, 
the KPD Opposition saw that parliament was fundamentally opposed to the 
organs of proletarian revolution, the workers' councils. 


However, the Spartacists refused to discuss these differences, merely 
labelling the Opposition as "anarcho-syndicalist" and at the party's 
second congress in October 1919, the delegates were presented by the 
Executive with undiscussed theses, obviously designed to oust the 
left-wing. Despite the fact that the majority were opposed to 
participation in trade unions and parliament, the meeting voted in 
favour of the expulsion of the Opposition (29 votes to 20). Clearly 
it was the Spartacists who did not hold to the positions adopted by 
the founding concress and by expelling those who did they could appear 
as the legitimate communist party, On the other hand, it was the 
left's lack of clarity on the organisation question which had allowed 
the minority view to dominate the Executive in the first place. 

Today we must be clear that the function of the party executive is 
not primarily an administrative one, but a political one of 

providing an effective mouthpiece for the party's positions as a 
whole. (Obviously this precludes any tendency towards federalism in 
the party and emphasises the necessity of programmatic centralisn 


a concept which we have explained in our article "The Question of 
Organisation from Marx to the KAPD" in Revolutionary Perspectives 3. ) 


In order to explain why the Executive behaved in this way three factors 
must be taken into account and read in conjunction with the Spartacists' 
emphasis on "winning over" mass organisations. 

1) The Spartacists' failure to understand that reforms are impossible 
once capitalism is decadent and hence their return to the Social Democe 
ratic policy of entry into-the trade unions and parliamentarism during a 
downturn in the revolution. Although in 1919 the KPD Opposition had not 
yet grasped the full implications of decadence for revolutionary practice, 
their arguments at-Heidelberg show that they were aware that it was 
impossible to return to the "tactics of the Second International” 

2) The existence of a real syndicalist/federalist ninority within the 
KPD(O). The presence of the unitary organisation theorists gave 
credence to the Spartacists' criticisms that the Opposition were no 

more than syndicalists who wanted to abolish the political party and 
made it easier for them to ignore the arguments of the najority against 
parliament and the trade unions. 

3) The desire of the KPD Zentrale to fuse with the left-wing of the 
USPD, After March 1919 the USPD adopted a new programme which announced 
their support for "the councils in their struggle for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat", whilst making "use of all political and economic 
weapons including parliament." The crucial phrase from the point of 
view of any future regroupment of the KPD and USPD being the last one. 


In fact the Spartacists were closer to the positions expressed in the 
USPD programme than they were to the majority within their own party. 
The attraction of the possible fusion with a mass party (of at least 
750,000) was greater than the alternative of losing what in their eyes 
were the sectarians in the party. 


But the KPD(O) were far from being sectarian. Apart from the Hamburg 
section, which demanded the formation of a new party the KPD(0) respon= 
ded to their expulsion by working for a full debate of the issues 
within the party. To this end they demanded: 


"1, Calling of a new congress at the end of January. 

2. Participation of all regions who belonged to the party 
before the third congress, whether they adhere to the 
theses or not. 

3. Immediately making available for discussion all theses 
and motions for the conference." (Quoted in Bock p, 226) 


Despite this attempt at debate, as well as the efforts of Lenin and the 
Executive of the Third International to bring about a reunification of 
the KPD on the basis of minimum points of agreement ( i.e. support for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and soviet power) the expulsion of 
the Opposition was confirmed at the next congress in February, 1920. 
But it was only after the events following the Kapp putsch that a new 
communist party was formed. 


The Kapp Putsch and Insurrection in the Ruhr 


On 13th March, 1920 the right wing of the bourgeoisie attempted a 
coup and Kapp was installed as the new Chancellor. The trade unions 
responded by calling a ceneral strike which was supported by 12 million 
workers. The immediate response of the KPD leadership was to denounce 
the strike, arguing in leaflets issued on the first day, that the 
workers ought not to "lift a finger" to support the SPD government and 
portraying the working class as being in such a weak position that it 
was incapable of acting anyway. However, when faced with overwhelming 
evidence of the class' capacity for action, not only in the general 
strike but in the armed insurrection in the Ruhr and central Germany, 
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the KPD leadership reversed. this decision. 


In Central Germany the working class in the towns around Halle rose and 
Holz raised a Red Army. In the Ruhr the workers organised themselves into 
a Red Army of 80-100,000. The KPD(Spartacist) was involved in the 
fighting but their numbers were comparatively few in the Ruhr in 1920 and 
the majority of the revolutionary workers belonged to the revolutionary 
Unions, particularly the FAUD, The Red Army successfully drove out 

the Reichswehr from the Ruhr but the fact that this was not accompanied 
by a call for a council republic and the lack of co-operation of the 
military command reflects the disunity of the class during the insurr- 
ection. (The Ruhr Red Army had three separate Zentrales each under 
different political parties. ) 


Once it was certain that the Kapp putsch had been defeated the SPD and 
USPD declared an end to the general strike as from 22nd March. On 24th 
March representatives of the SPD, USPD ana KPD(S) (The latter had already 
agreed to act as a "loyal opposition" to an SPD governnent.) met at 
Bielefeld where they agreed to call a cease-fire (since the "democratic 
republic" was now out of danger) and for the disarming of the workers in 
return for a promise to socialise the mines and no victimisation. The 
USPD and KPD(S) military leaders of the Rea Army in Hagen and Essen 
complied with the cease-fire order and only the Mulhein leaders of the 
KPD Opposition and FAUD called for a continuation of the struggle. On 
30th March the SPD government issued an ultimatun to the insurgent 
workers; either lay down their arms or prepare to face a renewed attack 
by the Freikorps and Army, The Spartacists sent delegates to the Ruhr 
to advise the workers to lay down their arms but they refused to do so. 
By 6th April the movement had been crushed by the counter-revolutionary 
forces and during the subsequent White terror hundreds of workers were 
killed. 


The Spartacists' pessimism about the possibility of successful revolution 
and fear of putschism at a time of mass insurrection in Germany shows 
how far they had become "politically and morally banicrupt" (KAPD 
Programme ), Moreover, the offer of a "loyal opposition", although 
afterwards criticised within the Party, could only strengthen the 
republican government. The section of the party which had begun by 
(correctly) arguing that the working class should not "lift a finger" 
for the democratic republic but which had failed to call for the only 
revolutionary course of action - the struggle against all shades of 
capitalism, had ended up by devoting all its energies to quelling the 
revolutionary struggle and avoiding confrontation with the capitalist 
republic. 


The revolutionary working class, on the other hand, led by the future 
KAPD, fought to extend the struggle beyond the defence of the democratic 
republic to one against capitalism as a whole. This confirms the revol-~ 
utionary nature of the class struggle in Germany at this time and 
provides a striking contrast to the war in Spain in 1936, during the 
depths of the counter-revolution, when Spanish workers fought equally 
resolutely against fascism but were not prepared to take up the revol- 
utionary struggle against the republic, Nevertheless, in Germany in 
1920, when the ruling class was openly divided and the workers had 
successfully ousted the Reichswehr troops from the Ruhr, the working 
class itself was also split and consequently suffered yet another 
defeat. 


The KAPD 

The Ruhr insurrection confirmed to the clearest revolutionaries 
that the KPD(S) was incapable of providing coherent leadership in a 
revolutionary situation and since they still refused to discuss pole 
itical differences the Oppositon had no alternative but to forn a 
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communist party whose programme assimilated the lessons of the German 
revolution to date, It is for this reason that we regard the KAPD (ana 
the Left Communists in general) as the highest expression of the revole 
utionary wave of 1917=21. 


The Bolsheviks, the KPD(S) and the majority of the Third International 
never understood the extent to which Social Democracy and the trade 
unions had restricted the development of class consciousness. This 
failure to understand that reformism is impossible in the era-ef 
decadent capitalism meant that during a reflux in the revolution the KPD, 
along with the majority of the ThirdInternational, advocated that revol- 
utionaries work within reformist organisations in order to keep in 
contact with the "masses". Thus, in 1920, while the KPD was pursuing 

a policy of entry into the trade unions and putting up parliamentary 
candidates the KAPD criticised these bodies as counter=revolutionary. 


For reasons of space we are unable to include a detailed analysis of the 
KAPD's positions here.(1) Let us only point to the facts which reveal 
as unfounded the criticisms of the KAPD which are still prevalent among 
leftists today. 


The KPD response to the formation of the KAPD was to criticise it as 
anarchist, syndicalist and national Bolshevist and to oppose the affil- 
iation of the KAPD to the International. But the national Bolshevists 

in Hanburg and Ruhle's Finheitlern tendency in Dresden were a minority 
in the party. In fact the national Bolshevists were expelled in August 
1920 while the Dresden group dissolved itself in December the same year 
when the majority of the party supported affiliation to the International. 
In the International, even Bordiga and the Italian Left accepted the 

KPD and Radek's slanders that the KAPD was syndicalist so that any 
political co-operation with them was discounted. This myth has proved 

So powerful that Bordiga's heirs today (e.g. Il Partito Communista Inter~ 
nazionalista) still share this localist perspective and repeat the same 
slanders. 


Far from denying the need for a political party and hence "disarming 
the proletariat in the interest of the bourgeoisie" (Lenin) the KAPD 
emphasised the necessity of a coherent communist party which oould 
provide resolute leadership to the proletariat. 


These are not the only myths concerning the KAPD, Because of its anti- 
reformist stance which meant that it was less likely to win mass support 
during a downturn in the revolution (despite the 42,000 members which it 
did have in August,1920), the KAPD has been labelled elitist, sectarian 
and no more than "a group of intellectuals" (Lenin) unconnected to the 
class movement. But the KAPD had realised that the communist party 

must not succumb to the vacillations of the less conscious majority, 


"Through its entire activity the communist party must develop 
the class consciousness of the proletariat, even at the cost 

of being momentarily apparently in oppositon to the masses." 
(From KAPD "Theses on the Party" in Revolutionary Perspectives 2) 


The increasingly virulent attacks on the Left Communists by the Execue 
tive of the International from early 1920 onwards were symptomatic of 
the influence of the growing counter-revolution. Nevertheless, the 
KAPD continued to work for affiliation to the International in the hope 


(1) For more detailed information on the KAPD's positions and the CWO's 
analysis of them, see "Texts of the Communist Left" in Revolutionary 
Perspectives 2 and 4 for the KAPD's "Theses on the Party" and "The 

KAPD Programme" respectively. 
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that they would be able to. persuade the rest of the members of the 
validity of their anti-reformist views. In October, 1920 the KAPD 
achieved membership status, with voting rights but without agreeing to 
the twenty-one conditions of the Second Congress. (Of July/August 1920 
and which committed communists to working within trade unions and parle 
iament.) At the beginning of 1921 the KAPD thought there were signs 
that the International was moving towards a more revolutionary position 
(see the section on the March Action below) and were optimistic about 
the prospect of fusion with the VKPD (The KPD had fused with the left- 
USPD at the end of 1920) on the basis of the KAPD Programme. This is 
hardly thebehaviour of a group of doctrinaire intellectuals, but rather 
shows the importance which the KAPD placed on the national and inter~ 
national unification of revolutionaries, although not at the expense of 
sacrificing the lessons learned from the revolution for the prospect of 
mass membership. 


THE END OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAVE 


The h_ Action 

In January 1921 the VKPD adopted a new "offensive" policy and Levi 
and Zetkin were replaced by left-wingers. Instead of an emphasis on 
entry into the trade unions and parliamentarism, VKPD propaganda now 
stressed the need for the working class to prepare for the next occasion 
"when it would be necessary to remedy the passivity of the past." There 
were three main reasons for this sudden change of tactics. 
1) Regroupment of the KPD with the left-USPD, The feeling in the new 
party was that they now had a mass basis strong enough to launch a 
revolutionary attack. 
2) Reaction from the left-wing of the old KPD (Bremen Left et.al.) to 
what they regarded as the "passivity" of the party during the Ruhr 
insurrection. 
3) Encouragement for the "offensive" policy by the Comintern. By the 
end of 1920 the European proletariat had suffered further defeats, not 
just in Germany but also in Poland and Italy which made the prospect 
for revolution even more unlikely. The growing impact of the counter= 
revolution meant that Bolshevik policy towards Germany contained two 
contradictory aspects. On the one hand feelers were being put out to 
establish an alliance and trade agreements with the German Government; 
on the other, an "offensive" policy by the VKPD was encouraged in the 
hope that the German revolution night still come in time to save the 
Russian revolution, Thus, Radek, for the Comintern, wrote to the VKPD 
on March 14th: 


"Situation as follows: big concessions to peasants necessary, 
which means temporary economic strengthening of capitalist 
elements ... Spring and summer will be very hard. Help from 
abroad to raise morale of the masses here essential." 

(Quoted in Lazitch ana Drachkovitch Lenin and the Comintern Vol.I 


p, 496) 


At the beginning of March Bela Kun and other Bolsheviks arrived in 
Berlin to supervise the implementation of the new policy 


For all these reasons then, the VKPD had temporarily abandoned its fear 
of putschism and in response to a Government announcement that the dis~ 


arming of the Freikorps was postponed, published a "Call to Arms" 
drafted by Kun: 


"Each workers must go outside the law and take up arms wherever 
he can find then," (18th March, 1921. Quoted in La Gauche 


Allemande et la Question Syndicale dans la IITe Internationale, 
Kommunistisk Progran) 
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The KAPD for its part had never had anything other than an "offensive 
policy" and throughout 1920 had been preparing for the next round of 
struggle. The KAPD/AAUD had supported the Red Army in Poland by sabote 
aging Entente trains travelling through Germany which were carrying 
weapons for the Whites. The party also led protests against Govern~ 
ment attempts to disarm the workers and agitated among the unemployed 
and during economic strikes. This was the essential difference between 
the role of the two organisations in the March Action. As Gorter wrote 
in "Lessons of the March Action", it was putschist for the VKED to 
suddenly reverse its policy and take up arms but as far as the KAPD was 
concerned it was merely what they had been advocating all along. 


"If a party which, instead of building on the revolutionary 
strength of the proletariat, supports parliamentarism and 
trades unions, and thus weakens the proletariat and under~ 
mines its revolutionary strength, then grabs hold of an 
action once it has been let loose, then that is in essence 
a putsch. That is an act decided from above, and not 
issuing out of the masses themselves and foredoomed to 
defeat." (Quoted in Bock op.cit. p.306) 


On the other hand, when the VKPD adopted an “offensive" policy the 
majority of the KAPD saw this as a Sign that the "masses of the VKPD 
are rejoining the positions of the KAPD"; and when the March Action 
broke out the KAPD and VKPD Zentrales worked together to try and co- 
ordinate the movement. 


The March Action itself began after Government troops had been sent to 
quell "disorder" in Central Germany and was distinguished by the way it 
quickly spread across the country from Mansfeld to the Leuna chemical 
works (Merseberg), Berlin, Hamburg, the Ruhr and Saxony (a11 within a 
week, 2ist~28th March); and by the activities of Red Armies (which had 
remained in being after the suppression of the Ruhr rising) under Holz 
and Plattner, But it failed to attract the support of more than 500,000 
workers and as the movement declined the contrast between the VKPD and 
the KAPD was further underlined. Whilst Utzelman, KAPD leader of the 
Leuna chemical workers, criticised the movement for its premature and 
weak nature (but participated in it,realising it was a genuine class 
movement), Eberlein, the VKPD leader, ordered the blowing up of VKPD 
buildings in the hope of provoking the workers into fresh efforts. 
(Only giving the bourgeoisie a propaganda success when his activities 
were exposed, ) 


Despite the putschism of the VKPD, the March Action was undeniably a 
genuine class movement. It was not, as Ruhle was able to argue later, 
a cover up for Kronstadt, but a last desperate effort to galvanise the 
drained European proletariat into a revolutionary action which would 
save the world revolution. But the Action itself showed signs of this 
waning revolutionary movement. ‘The working class did not put forward 
concerted revolutionary demands and nowhere was the movement strong 
enough to allow the appearance of organs of proletarian democracy. 
Instead of leading to a strengthening of the revolutionary movement 
in Germany, the defeat in March confirmed the defeat of the European 
proletariat as a whole. The terrorist tactics already displayed by 
Holz, the councilist fetishes of the Ruhleites and the other dis- 
intesrationist tendencies of the KAPD were all accelerated by the 
repression and demoralisation which followed this defeat. (1) 


(1) The KAPD now disintegrated though the Essen tendency did try to 
maintain a revolutionary policy. The-cost of this was to see the 
shrinkage of their numbers - the barometer of the triumph of the 
counter-revolution. 
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The question remains as to whether the KAPD should have maintained ". ‘*:2+ 
contact with the VKPD and tried to work’ with it during the March Action. 
While the KAPD understood the implications of capital's decadence for the 
reformist struggle, the VKPD had not reached this same level of under~ 
standing and did not see that the question of participation in parliament 
and the trade unions was not a tactical issue but a fundamental question 
of proletarian history to which there was only ono answer. However, 
until the European proletariat was finally defeated there remained the 
possibility of the KAPD persuading the VKPD (and also the Third Inter- 
national) of the correctness of their own positions, especially if there 
was an upturn in the revolution. (Indeed, as we have seen, the KAPD 
interpreted the "offensive" policy of the VKPD as a sitn that it was 
moving towards the KAPD Programme.) Given this perspective, the KAPD 
took the only possible course open to revolutionaries at the time - 

they did their best to persuade the VKPD to adopt their Programme and 
worked with them as far as possible. 


However, with the defeat of the March Action andthe triumph of the 
counter-revolution throughout the world the VKPD (and the Comintern) 
became no more than an arm of state~capitalist Russia's foreign policy. 
Once the VKPD were defending Russia's interests in Germany the issues 
which divided it from the KAPD were much more than parliament and the 
unions but revolved round the issue of the nature of the new period. 
The VKPD failed to understand that during an ebb in the revolution 

it was no longer possible for communists to return to reformist 
organisations and with the triumph of the counter=revolution in 1921 
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iv was the fate of the VKPD to degenerate into a left-wing of capital 


Again, today's revolutionaries can learn from the German experience, 
this time on the question of regroupment. As always in the vast any 
regroupment of revolutionaries must be based on agreement about the key 
lessons of working class history but the minimum points Zor regroupment 
today are not the minimum points of yesterday. (A point which the 
contemporary International Communist Current has failed to understand. ) 
In 1918 it was enough that revolutionaries agreed on the dictatorship 

of the proletariat and the supreme power of the workers' councils (the 
lessons of 1870, 1905 and 1917) = the question of the unions and parlia- 
ment remained open; by 1920 the KAPD had realised the necessity of 
agreeing on non-=participation in parliament and the trade unions. The 
history of the KPD which split as soon as there was a downturn in the 
revolution confirms that without programmatic coherence (i.e. unanimity 
on the lessons of working class history) a truly effective communist 
organisation is impossible. But the fact of the split does not mean 
thaw in 1918 the IKXD were wrong to regroup with the Spartacists on the 
basis of majority support for their positions since it is only in the 
light of revolutionaries' experience during the last revolutionary wave 
that today we can understand the full significance of parliament and the 
unions and the absurdity of a "revolutionary" organisation which is not 
in complete agreement about the lessons of the vast. Today revolution- 
aries must agree on the lessons of the post-war revolutionary wave 

(such as the nature of the revolutionary transformation 720n capitalism 
to communism and the role and the form of the communist minority) and 
incorporate them into a common platform.(1) To allow any of these 
fundamental issues to become an open question is to ignore working class 
history. 


(1) The lessons of the German revolution should be apparent from this 
article. In a future issue we will deal with the general lessons of 
the revolutionary wave of 1917-1921; meanwhile, for our views on 
communist organisation and lessons of the Russian Revolution, readers 
should consult Revolutionary Perspectives 3 and 4 respectively. 
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COUNTER=REVOLUTION TRIUMPHANT 


1921-1923 

As for the VKPD, its subsequent role bears testimony to two things; 
that the European revolutionary wave had ended, and that it would there- 
fore only function as an agent of Russian foreign policy within Germany. 
In Revolutionary Perspectives 4 (See pages 28-30) we have already 
explained how the Third International turned from being a body for the 
spread of world revolution into an arm of Russian foreign policy: Asa 
first sign of this, the KAPD which had denounced it as such ih Ja&ne 
1921 was excluded. (Though even the Indian Communist M.N,Roy who 
remained in the Third International condemned its failure to attack 
British imperialism in Asia (following the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement 
of March 1921) as "opportunist" and worthy of the Second International. ) 


However, if Russia was to become viable in the capitalist world a more 
reliable ally than Britain was needed. It was easier to entice the 
German bourgeoisie into alliance as they wanted to overthrow the 
Versailles Treaty of 1919. Even before the March Action the Russians 
had made approaches to Rathenau who led trade missions to Russia in 1919, 
1920 and in March, 1921. 


"|. dt is certain that at the- moment when the KPD was receiving 
more or less direct encouragement from Zinoviev to overthrow 
the German Government, the German military authorities and 
German industrialists were in secret negotiations with 
(@ussia) for the rebuilding of the Russian armaments industry 
under German technical management ard control." 

(BH. Carr The Interregnum p. 361) 


The failure of March confirmed the secret agreement the public 

corollary of which was the Treaty of Rapallo of January ,1922, Under 
this Germany achieved a third of the total Soviet trade (which increased 
by 50% in the first year). Krasin, the People's Commissar for Foreign 
Trade, now warned German workers in an interview in Rote Fahne that 
striking would interrupt essential deliveries to Russia! 


At the same time Radek encouraged that section of the VKPD which 
favoured a “united front" policy with "other workerst parties" like the 
SPD, In fact the "united front" was adopted in Germany three months 
before the Comintern took its decision in December 1921. As further 
evidence of the total degeneration of the VKPD Rote Fahne now claimed 
that workers should defend the Weimar Republic from right-wing attacks: 
"|. the workers have the right and the duty to defend the republic 
against reaction" (ibid p.411) The same paper also correctly designated 
the Treaty of Napallo as a blow to the Entente (it was also a surprise 
to the VKPD!), and this is the key to understanding the continuity in 
counter-revolution to be found in the policy of the Comintern and its 
agent, the VKPD in Germany between March, 1921 and August, 1923 


Thus, when Germany defaulted on reparations payments in 1923 and the 
French Army occupied the Ruhr, the VKPD (which had begun by denouncing 
poth the French and German governnents ) eventually changed its tune 
under Radek's prompting. Not only was the united front invoked in order 
to defend "German self-determination" against French imperialism, but it 
was also extended to include th fascists. After the shooting of 
Schlageter (a fascist) by the French, Radek came out in support of what 
was to be known as the "Schlageter line" or national Bolshevisn. 


"National Bolshevism meant in 1920 an alliance to save the generals 
who woulda have wiped out the communist party immediately after 
victory. Today national Bolshevism means that everyone is 
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penetrated with the feeling that salvation can be found only 

with the communists. We are today the only way out. _The 

strong emphasis on the nation in Germany isa eee Cae ; ‘7) 
act, like the emphasis on the nation in the colonies. i vie 


The defence of their ally was a prime concern of the Bolsheviks at py 
time as it was felt that the French action night shatter Rapallo. In ‘ 
Germany itself the "Schlageter line" was enthusiastically adopted by al 
sections of the VKPD (even to the point of aping the fascists' anti- 
Semitism - see Carr's The Interregnum p.182). But in August, 1923 
national: Bolshevism was abandoned. Not because of any new revolutionary 
consciousness within the German working class; not because of a new level 
of international class combativity, but because of a change in the 
German government.(1) The advent of Stresemann's government led to 
Trotsky, among others, advocating a new attempted putsch. ‘The reasons 
are clear. 


"An argument which probably weighed strongly with the Politburo 
now or later was the fear that Stresemann intended to give 
German foreign policy a western orientation and turn his back 
on Rapallo." (ibid. p. 203) 


October 1923 was a concerted attempt by a capitalist state to pursue a 
traditional foreign policy. Unconnected as it was to any level of prol- 
tarian activity it is not surprising that it was a complete fiasco. 
Brandler called off any action in Saxony where the VKPD was best 
organised because there was clearly no working class support; whilst 
Thaelmann instigated a pathetic rising of 1,000 communists in Hamburg. 
With the working class Standing and watching this was easily crushed by 
Government forces. A fortnight later, on November 7th 1923, the Soviet 
Embassy gave a dinner for German industrialists and Army officers! 
Incredibly the International Communist Current still talk of 1923 and 
beyond as the last gasp of the international revolution (see almost all 


their publications) and in their International Review No.2 we are even 
told that, : 


".., the situation (in Europe) was still revolutionary(and we 


are only speaking of the years 1920-21, after which one could 
speak for two years of a proletarian reaction against the 
assaults of the bourgeoisie (c.f. Hamburg 1923)"(!) 


The only significant conclusion fron these events was not that it spelled 
the end of the revolutionary wave (this, as we-have shown was dead in 
1921), but that it ended the really intimate co-operation of Germany and 
Russia. Henceforth, Russia looked towards the Entente for its friends 


Space forbids us underlining the many rich lessons from the revolutionary 
experience in Germany. (We hope we have made these sufficiently clear 

in the text.) Whilst the lessons of every failed revolution are mainly 
negative, the greater sophistication of the German bourgeoisie of the 
period allows us to see more clearly the dangers which revolutionaries 
will have to face in the present epoch. It should be clear that revol- 
ution is not merely a question of the right leadership; the workers! 
level of consciousness determines the leadership which they acquire. 

4s we wrote at the end of our analysis of the Russian Revolution in 


Revolutionary Perspectives 4: 


"State power of the councils, an intransigent attack on 
capitalist relations of production, and a revolutionary 


(1) There had been a strike wave throughout Germany in the summer of 
1923 in response to unemployment and inflation, but as the VKPD wag 
pursuing co=operation with the bourgeoisie this was ignored! 
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communist party; these are the weapons of the working class 
in a revolutionary struggle. But even this "Holy Trinity" 
is merely a collection of empty shells, unless they are the 
emanations of a powerful, international class movement. As 
weapons of the masses they are everything, without the 
masses they are nothing." 


00000000000 


The Crisis of COMECON 


The capitalist mode of production is defined by specific produc= 
tive relations which underpin its whole movement. It is only by 
recognising and understanding these basic capitalist relations that we 
can avoid falling into a moral critique, leading to voluntarism and 
eventually anti-communist politics. 


Capitalism is, like all class societies, an exploitative system. It 

is the specific form that this exploitation takes which gives it its 
stamp.- Under capitalism the bulk of the producers are alienated from 
the means of production. In this it differs from feudalism where the 
peasant is not divorced from his product or the land. But it also 
differs from slavery, which superficially resembles it in so far as a 
slave is also separated from the means of production. The capitalist 
labpurer, unlike the slave is not something which the capitalist owns. 
Being separated from the means of production and being "free" gives 

the capitalist worker his specific condition. He must sell to the cap= 
italist,in order that he might live, his only marketable commodity - 
his labourepower and this only for a determinate length of time, In 
return he receives a wage:which is deemed to be the value of his labour= 
power, such value itself being determined by the time socially necessary 
for him to reproduce himself as a seller of labour=power. Thus, in the 
production of a commodity (something produced for its exchange value) 
there is added the value of the worker's labour=power. But he adds 
more than this, he adds a surplus value. The capitalist, in buying 
labour=power, pays a wage equivalent to only a portion of the value it 
ereates; the rest he appropriates. And capitalism can only thrive 
when it is producing sufficient surplus value to guarantee continued 
capital accumulation. 


This exploitative relation is thé life-—blood of capitalist production. 
But it also sets definite limits upon the capitalist system. Capitalism 
can only expand so long as it can produce sufficient surplus value but 
this can only be produced by labour. As a result of capitalist comp- 
etition the relationship between the means of production (constant 
capital: so-called because it produces no new value) and living labour 
(variable capital which alone produces extra value) tends to change in 
favour of constant capital. The surplus value producing element 
declines relative to the constant one, resulting in a tendency for the 
rate of profit to decline. (This being the relationship between surplus 
value and constant and variable capital combined.) This tendency 
becomes a barrier to continued capitalist ‘production to the extent 

that it inevitably. makes capitalism a decadent social system. Since 
the turn of the century capitalism has been such a systen characterised 
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by global crises, imperialism and increasing state intervention. (1) 
STATE CAPITALISM 


Thus, the essential feature of capitalist production is the generalised 
exploitation of wage labour. On top of this base capitalism can build 
a diversity of superstructures whose form is irrelevant so long as it is 
compatible with the exploitation of the working class and the accumul- 
ation of capital. For example, in the nineteenth century there was ao 
republic (the U.S.A.); a constitutional monarchy in France 1815-48; a 
liberal parliamentary regime in Britain and a non-liberal one in 
Germany. These various forms were determined by particularities in 
each nation's historical development and economic situation. What all 
these political superstructures have in common is that they existed to 
oversee capitalist relations. 


Just as the form of the political superstructure can vary, so can the 
manner in which that superstructure intervenes in the short and long 
term in the capitalist economy. It can, depending upon the needs. of 
capital, remain almost wholly aloof or it can directly intervene. 

But again, just as the form of political superstructure is limited and 
dictated by the needs of capitalist accumulation, so with the levels of 
intervention. Any intervention which does occur does not go against 
the interests of capital as a whole - although it might go against the 
interests of particular capitalists. Hence when we look at capitalist 
society we must first evaluate the relations of production, and only 
afterwards at the political superstructure and the extent to which it 
intervenes in the economy . 


Through the nineteenth century capitalism was progressive. It extended 
its control to the whole of the globe, revolutionising the world's 
productive forces and. increasing enormously its productive capacity. 
All this was done through the extension of capitalist relations of prod= 
uction. In this period capital accumulation could proceed fairly 
"peacefully". Crises did occur but these were resolved through the 
"free" operation of the law of value, this being sufficient to stimus 
late.a flagging rate of profit. Intra-firm competition produced an 
equalisation of the rate of profit which favoured those firms with the. 
highest organic composition. Less advanced firms were forced from the 
market, Capital became more concentrated and labour power more effice 
iently exploited. This devaluation of capital and increased exploit- 
ation was sufficient to raise profits to a level which would allow 
continued accumulation and during this period the capitalist economy _ 
required little or no state intervention, The condition for the lack 
of state intervention was the ability of capital to accumulate in a 
"natural" manner. (This is not to say that no intervention took place, 
but only that any which did occur was generally of a "negative" nature, 
for example the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. ) 


But as the relations. of production became increasingly a barrier to 
continued accumulation so the form and degree of state intervention 
changed, By the end of the nineteenth century, as a result of the 
"free and natural" operation of the law of value, capital had become 
highly concentrated. No longer is the resolving of crises naturally" 
either allowed or possible. As a result of competition and capital 
accumulation it became increasingly necessary for the state to inter- 
vene to defend national capital. In the early stage of capitalist 
decadence = i.e. when decadence began to appear as imperialist comp- 
etition, the state organised the Seizure of areas which would help 


epeceprmmnitiliinliniidihcess 
(1) See Revolutionary Perspectives 2 "The Economic Foundations of 


Capitalist Decadence! 
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maintain the rate of profit through acquisition of cheap raw materials, 
markets, etc.(2) But as decadence deepened the level of state inter- 
vention has increased. The state has become the agent for the distribe 
ution of surplus value produced and realised within its own borders. 

The rising organic composition of global capital and the subsequent fall 
in the rate of profit has forced the state to act as distributor of 
surplus value in order that those sectors which might otherwise collapse 
but are essential to a capitalist economy be maintained. The organic 
composition of capital has also become so high that crises can no longer 
be overcome by a simple concentration of capital and bankruptcies. 
Capital requires a much higher level of devaluation. The state is the 
overseer and organiser of this devaluation. In its decadent phase 
capital must periodically physically destroy the productive forces, 
including the working class, in order that accumulation may continue. 
Devaluation by means of world war is a gauge of capitalism's decadence. 


Hence the state's intervention in the economy is a necessary part of 
decadent capitalism's expansion. It is a tendency which has deepened 
since the beginning of this century, capitalism can no more do away 
with it now than it can abolish value relations. State intervention 

has manifested itself at different levels, every national capital 
showing a greater or lesser degree of intervention, depending upon the 
historical development and organic composition of the capital concerned 
and its relative strength on the world market. State intervention is 

a global phenomenon and not the peculiarity of individual capitals. The 
development of capitalism in the twentieth century is the development of 
the form which decadent capitalism assumes - the form of state capitalism. 


The peculiarities of the Soviet economy do not indicate the existence of 
a nonecapitalist system, but merely a variant of state capitalism. 
Inside Russia we find that virtually the whole of the productive appar- 
atus is owned by the state. There are exceptions. First, "independent" 
artisans who sell their services directly to consumers but their position 
is totally controlled by tlhestate. It is illegal for them to employ 
others to enable them to expand their activities. They are also subject 
to tax discrimination which makes their situation very precarious. This 
form of labour is of little importance in the development of the Soviet 
economy. <A more important "nonestate" sector exists in agriculture. 
This is the kolkhoz, so-called peasant collectives. Nominally the 
kolkhoz are not.directly controlled by the state and producers on then 
are allowed to produce for private markets from plots of land allocated 
to them. But this freedom is more apparent than real, for the extent 

to which the ‘tolkhoz and the individual producer can manoeuvre is wholly 
circumscribed by the needs of the state. Any sales which they make on 
the "free" market can only take place after the demands of the state 
have been met. Control is also exerted through the prices fixed for 
agricultural quotas demanded by the state and the allocation of such 
things as fertilizers and farm machinery. Thus the kolkhoz tends to be 
reduced to an arm of the state. In the industrial sector the state is 
the sole owner, no private production is allowed. All industrial enter- 
prises are under the direct control of the state, and labour employed 

is wage labour hired by the state. The state also has a monopoly of 
foreign trade (this further limits "private" producers within Russia). 
In Russia the state directly or indirectly controls the whole of 
national production. 


Russia constitutes the "purest" example of the statified, planned econ- 
omy in the bast. There the state faces no ‘Airect internal competition 
because it is the sole owner of the means of production. Apparently 


(1) For explanation of the "scramble" for Africa in the 1880s/90s, see 
Revolutionary Perspectives 6. 
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the state has abolished the internal market and can regulate production 
according to whims of the planners. It appears that it is not subject to 
the same constraints which operate in the West. From this various state 
capitalist groups have argued that Rugsia is a non-capitalist society. (1) 
But to argue this way is to take the superstructure as fundamental. ds 
shown above, the form the state takes and its level of intervention is 
not fixed but varies according to the needs of capital. 


The specific form of Soviet capitalism was a product of its issuing from 
the defeat of the proletarian revolution of 1917-21.(2) Then the prol- 
etariat,led by the Bolshevik party, destroyed the bourgeois state and 
expropriated private capital. But the thrust of the Russian proletariat 
was cut short by the failure of the European working class to achieve 
the same level of consciousness, The Russian proletariat had no hope 

of holding on to power in a world dominated by the bourgeoisie. The 
Bolshevik party failed to perceive the depths of this defeat and conte 
inued to hold on to state power in the name of the working class in the 
belief that a holding operation was possible. As a result it in fact 
became the agent of reaction and rebuilder of capitalist relations 
inside Russia. Only by a high degree of centralisation could the 
Bolshevik party accumulate sufficiently quickly to ensure that it could 
defend itself as an autonomous force on the world market. Only through 
a rapid rate of accumulation and vicious exploitation of the defeated 
working class could this be achieved. The defeat of the proletarian 
revolution and the advanced nature of the world market were the material 
conditions which produced the fully statified Soviet econony, 


The fully statifiea economy was thus not a move towards socialism, but 
rather an index of the defeat of theworking class. The fact that 
private capital had been eliminated does not indicate the destruction 
of capitalist relations, for private capitalism is merely one histor~ 
ical expression of capitalist society. The private capitalist is: 


"merely capital personified and functions in the process of 
production solely as the agent of capital." (Capital Vo13 p.619) 


There is no necessary reason why capital cannot reach a level of 
concentration within one national bloc to the extent that only one 
capitalist continues to exist. In the Soviet bloc the state is the 
agent of capital, it exists to ensure the reproduction of capitalist 
relations and the contimied accumulation of capital. 


Beneath the formal Property relations lies the mode of production. 

Unlike in western capital we cannot point to a eroup within Russia which 
can be said to legally "own" the means of production. On the surface 

all have an equal status, all are employees of the state. To argue 

from this formal equality that Russia is a non=class society is to 

remain at the level of appearances. Just as in the West all have 

formal legal equality - that is, the state in the West does not 


the working class. In Russia the state as owner of the means of prods 
uction is expressed through an elite. This elite has tended to generate 
and regenerate itself as a@ self-perpetuating class, Through mechanisms 
such as making "better"! education available only to the chosen few the 
bureaucracy has entrenched its position and state posts are virtually 
hereditary. Although the bureaucracy as individuals does not "own"! 


pe nae On ee 
(1) For the cWo'tg critique of particular theories, see "Theories of 


pce Capitalism" in Revolutionary Perspectives 1 
2) 


See "Russia, Revolution and Counter=revolution 1917-1923" in 


Revolutionary Perspectives 4. 
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the means of production it nevertheless operates as a distinct class. (1) 
It controls and directs:the process of.capital accumulation; it controls 
and directs the exploitation of labour power; it confronts the working 
class as the embodiment of capital. 


Just as capitalism can exist independent of its private capitalist form, 
so it can be free of the necessity of putting all commodities through 
the market mechanism. Inside Russia capital does not face any direct 
competition as it is shielded from external competition by the exclusion 
of foreign capital. The state "plans" production, resources beinc 
allocated to the production departments according to the needs of the 
planners. Means of consumption are bought by the working class and 

they appear on the market as commodities to be exchanged against the 
value of labour-power. But means of production can only be consumed by 
capital. Inside Russia the state is the only capitalist, hence it is 
nonsensical for it to exchange with itself. From this leftists argue 
that the Soviet Union is-not capitalist. But Russia does involve 

itself in exchange of noneconsumer goods within the world market - 
exchange with its eastern satellites, with the West and the under- 
developed countries. The state merely appears in the world market as 

a gigantic single capitalist enterprise. Thus it is wrong to see the 
USSR's means of production goods as existing within a closed systen. 


At another level the leftist argument breaks down. It takes the exist- 
ence of an open market for means of production goods as a necessary 
condition for the existence of capitalism. It fails to recognise the 
historical nature of such a market within the capitalist mode of prod- 
uction, to recognise that such an open mechanism is the form prevalent 
in the era of capitalism's ascendance- i.e. the era of private capital. 


"Because the beginnings of capitalism were cumbersome, the 
transformation of surplus labour into capital generally went 
through the metamorphosis: money ~ commodity - money plus 
profit. But this historically conditioned awkwartiness 
cannot be taken as the essential feature of capitalist prod- 
uction. With the growth of capital an increasing amount of 
surpluses;abour was directly converted into capital without 
first having to enter the exchange process ... The fact that 
the capitalist market contracts until nothing is left but 
the buying and selling of labour-power does not transform 
the production of exchange values into production for use." 
(P. Mattick "How New is the New Order of Fascism?" Partisan 
Review 8 (1941) pp. 297-298. ) 


The existence of more than one capital gives the dynamic to capitalism, 
it gives the condition for foreing accumulation. Through forced 
accumulation the productive forces are revolutionised; through accun- 
ulation capital changes the relationship between living and dead labour 
and thus realises its own internal contradiction, that is the falling 
rate of profit. Without the existence of more than one capital, 
capitalism would stagnate and thus disintegrate as a distinct mode of 
production, 


"A universal capital one without alien capitals confronting 
it, with which it exchanges ... is a non-thing." 
(Marx, Grundrisse p. 421) 
But it is not: Russia being faced with competitors on a world market 


(1) There is no possibility of this elite surreptiously becoming 
individual capitalists. Such a move would require an organised, open 
political "revolution", 
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which makes it Capitalist. It realises its capitalist nature through the 
world market, but only through the prior existence ofwage labour, Being 


state of another power. The state's "Plan" of production is the attempt 
to co-ordinate this accumulation and not the sign of a society producing 
use values as many leftists contend. Because the state is capitalist it 
must centrally co-ordinate all units of the economy, it must choose the 
main areas in which investment is to be directed. The extent to which 
Russia and her Satellites plan production is a response forced upon 
them by their relatively backward position on the world market. 


IMPERIALIST RUSSIA 


As capital developed in the nineteenth century it became increasingly 
necessary for tle state to act in the general interests of capital by 
securing "spheres of influence". Competition was now between nation 
states. The advanced states (i.e. of high organic composition) looked 
for areasS”in the Globe which could help bolster the declining rate of 
profit. The "scramble" for Africa in the 1880's was part of this 
imperialist process. It was an attempt to gain access to areas of cheap 
raw materials or cheap labour-power, which would allow a lowering of the 
value content of commodities and hence allow the national capital to 


value moving towards the capital which was most successful in the 


Russia's rise to becoming a major imperialist power became apparent at 
the end of World War Two when it entered into a "Special relationship" 
with Eastern Europe. At the end of the war the world was carved up 
between the USA and Russia. Russia now had an area which it could 
exploit according to its particular needs, by either direct physical 
appropriation of constant and variable capital or, by indirect approp= 
riation resulting from forced unequal exchange. 


Once it secured a free hand in Eastern Europe Russia set about ensuring 


and demanding that it be supplied with certain commodities. Rumania 
had to yay"reparations" to the value, at 1938 prices, of $300 million ~ 
50% to be in petroleum products; 32% to be in industrial equipment and 
ships and 18% to be in agricultural goods ana timber, Russia also took 
100,000 wagon loads of cereal, the Ploesti oil refineries and one fifth 
of the fixed capital of the textile and metallurgical industries. (1) 

By plundering the east Russia was able, on the one hand, to raise its 
competitive position on the world market by developing its industrial 
structure, and on the other, establish an open condition of domination 


on the export of agricultural commodities in 1939. By plundering mainly 
indus trial capital Hungary's economic position was undermined.) On top 
of this "asset stripping" Russia emphasised its dominance through formal 
trade links with the economies of the east. In the final analysis these 
links are backed by force and not by a "free" market nechanism. 


In the situation where "free" market forces are in operation, i.e. where 
commodities tend to exchange according to their value, the area of 
higher organic composition gains, for as profit rates are equalised the 
advanced area can exchanse above value, drawing value from the lower 
organic area. Hence a condition of dominance of one area by another 


Se ES 
(1) See Y. Gluckstein Stalin's Satellites in Europe p. 58-62, 
—— ites in Europe p 
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tends to be generated. The USA's existence as the major imperialist 
power is basically of this form. As @ result of its. high organic comp- 
osition. it is able to ensure that all economies it exchanses with are 
subordinate to it. Within the western bloc the USA is pre-eminent in 
sustaining not only a high level of productive capacity but also prod 
uction of military hardware. Because of this potential the USA stands 
as the centre of th western bloc, around which all other economies orbit. 


Russian imperialism is at variance with this. Generally Soviet capital's 
organic composition is lower than that of the USA (as witnessed by the 
fact that it looks to the west for credits and technology and not the 
other way round). As a result Russia could never compete in an-open 
fashion on the world market, for value would move from it towards the 
USA, Therefore Russia needs its own guaranteed market and this is 
Comecon. The way in which it dominates the east is a function of its 
backwardness relative to the USA. The control it exerts is at the open 
politicalemilitary level, as was obvious in 1956 and 1968. It does not 
allow its satellites a free existence upon the world market (c.f.. the 
European satellites of America): if this was allowed then it would lose 
out to the USA and its power over the east would evaporate. Only direct 
and immediate control can ensure otherwise. Its ability to do this 
results from the mass of capital it has within its own borders. Whilst 
backward relative to the USA it is still sufficiently developed to 
generate a mass of surplus value big enough to sustain the funding of a 
high level of arms production, a level which gives it the ability to 
Suppress the satellites and face up to America. Despite this peculiarity 
of Russian capitalism it differs in no essentials from US imperialism. 
The satellites are there t. be exploited, they exist as a source of value 
for Soviet capital. 


In 1949 Russia systematised its exploitation of its new-found Empire. 
The Council for Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon). was set up. This organ- 
isation was formed, not ofr the purpose of "mutual aid", but for 
ensuring that the general tendency in intra-eastern European trade was 
for Soviet capital to be strengthened. Varying degrees of specialisa~ 
tion were forced upon the Comecon countries. For example, East Germany’ 
became a producer of industrial goods such as diesel engines and Bulgaria 
remained a supplier of agricultural products. This specialisation means 
that so long as they are locked into thé ‘Russian bloc they kave to aim 
their production towards the needs of Soviet Russia. This, while Russia 
remained a diversified real power with a broad industrial base. The 
Soviet state became the supplier of raw materials, these being used to 
further the production of capital goods, the bulk of which moves to 
Russia. In 1970 Russia supplied to Comecon over 70% of its raw 
materials and purchased about half of the total exports of machinery and 
equipment of Comecon,(1) ‘This pattern of trade does not show Russia to 
be an underdeveloped capital based on agriculture (unlike the capitals 
of Africa and the Far East) but reveals how far production in Eastern 
Europe complements the Russian econony. Being doninant, the USSR's 
currency, the rouble is of the ‘gxéatest importance in trade. Through 
bilateral agreements and restrictions on convertibility the imperialist 
relation is strenghtened. Bilateral ‘trading agreements mean that a 
country trading with Russia has little opportunity to compensate for 
unequal exchanges by trading with other embers. Also, as the rouble 

is inconvertible trade surpluses with Russia cannot be used on the 
world market, but only within the bloc. In this trade Russia can to 

a large extent dictate prices to her "partners", prices which favour .the 
extension of Soviet capital. For example, in 1966-67 Czechoslavakia was 
buying petrol from Russia at a higher price than that demanded by Russia 
in trade with the west. Along with this "mutual aid" went a demand that 


(1) Problems of Communism March-April. 1973. p.34 
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Czechoslovakia grant a loan of $550 million dollars to Russia to 
guarantee that supplies at such "favourable" prices might continue. 


This pattern of trade shows the logic of capitalist accumulation. It 

is the result of the need for national capitals in the era of capitalist 
decadence to dominate other national capitals in order that rates of 
profit might be maintained. 


CRISIS IN THE EAST 


Since the late 1960s world capitalism has again shown the instability 
inherent in its relations of production, resulting from the changing 
relationship between variable and constant capital. In the west we have 
witnessed negative rates of growth, increasing unemployment and a lower 
standard of living. As the rate of profit declines, as it becomes 
increasingly difficult to funda expansion,so capitalism must lower the 
value of labour=power in the vain hope that by doing so it can assume 

a crisis-free state. 


Because the crisis is not a localised one, but global, the Soviet bloc is 
caught-up in it. It also shows the symptoms of a capitalism suffering 
from the falling rate of profit. We cannot point to actual figures 
which illustrate the rate of profit in the East but the proof of this 
fall is manifest in the open behaviour of Soviet capital. Through the 
1950s the Comecon bloc showed a high rate of economic growth, the rate 
being based upon the massive destruction of value which occurred in the 
Second World War and the increased exploitation of the working class ~ 
for example, in Hungary in 1953 the working class's standard of living 
had decreased by 20% since 1948. This decrease in the Hungarian prol- 
etariat's condition was accompanied by an increase in production. 

Heavy industrial production overall increased by a factor of five. In 
the Comecon bloe as a whole industrial production grew by 114% between 
1949 to 1953.(1) But inevitably the rate of growth slowed down as the 
value composition of world capital changed. Through the fifties and 
into sixties the tendency was for the annual rate of crowth to decline 
quite markedly. 


Comecon (annual % of chanze) 
1951-1955 1956-1960 1961-1963 


13.3 10.4 8.25 


Source: Fejto s History of the People's Democracies p, 366 


For Russian capital the tendency is the sane, 


Industrial production (% change) 


195O~5 Sie sieee wlave supe one sees Ie 
NQDDRS BI, tices sacle calsicccsiices: 1003 
AQGORGD aa aiviocisisisiesic sueperciees - Gab 
NSOSRORT on ccisevicwacitteetacias: Bxo 
AOGBST OS temcanecjssesecnacs ‘Tot 
IQTONT2 acailsinccisnacascccicine Tot 


Source: B, Dyker The Soviet Ecsnony p.18(2) 
This deceleration has continued but it has not been as great as in the 


West. The crisis does not hit all countri i 
es ] es with equal force, we need 
only compare the Positions of Germany and Britain. The effects of the 


cence | Nee 
(1) Fejto A History of the Pe : 

ople's De ra = 
(2) These are offici Mocracies Pp. 362-3 


al figures so possibly exaggerate rates of Zrowth. 
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crisis are uneven, dependent upon the ability of national capitals to 
equalise it throughout both the internal and the worla economy. Because 
of the level of statification in the East. Soviet capital has a greater 
ability to equalise the rate of cerisig-and this explains the differen- 
tial between the Eastern and Western blocs. (1) 


Consumer goods planned +o grow by 48.6% but actual Growth was 37%; means 
of production planned at 46.3% and actual was 45%.(2) From this it is 
evident that when capital is faced with crisis it cuts back either 
absolutely or relatively on consumer goods, i.e. the working class's 
means of subsistencé. As the rate of profit falls capital: must take 
more of the value produced by labour=power in order that sufficient 


Unit Wage Costs in Industry (averare % change ) é 
1966~1970 1971-1974 


Czechoslovakia ef Siete a let -0.9 -2.3 
BCD Rai ie Sielaiaialeleaasisloetee =2.9 : =3.3 
Soviet Union: sscssececes -0.4 72.3 


Source: United Nations Economic Survey of Europe 1974 page 114 


The Five Year Plan for 1976-78 continues this emphasis. The working 
class is being told that it must pay for the crisis and give capital more 
surplus value. In the Russian Tenth Five Year Plan Department I is 
projected to expand by 38-42% whereas consumer foods are to increase by | 
30=32%. At the Twentieth Party Congress Brezhnev summed up the needs of 
capital, 


"The essence of the Party's economic strategy, ... isa 
further build up of the country's economic night, the 
expansion and fundamental renewal of production assets 
and -the ensuring of stable, balanced Growth for heavy 
industry - the foundation of the economy. " 


(Current Digest of the Soviet Press March 1976 p.17) 


In Romania priority is also given to Department I goods. 


"Romania's economic course to 1980 (shows the targets) for 
wage increases are the lowest suggesting that investment still 
has unquestioned priority over consumption. " 

(Financial Times April 21st, 1976) 


Sinilarly, in Czechoslovakia we find the means of production receive 
priority. The Plan for 1976-1980 gives the target for the engineering 
industry: 


"... growth of 48 to 51 per cent ... The final text of the 
directive released by C,T,K., the Prague news agency, confirns 
the stress on capital goods production at the expense of cons= 
umption. Thus the output of the consumer goods sector is 


(1) See Revolutio Perspectives 3, "Crisis and Class Struggle" for 
an outline of our perspectives for the crisis in the West. In RP 8 
we will deal with the importance of credit for equalising the crisis 
in the West. 

(2) Problems of Communism March-April 1976 pp22-27. 
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scheduled to rise only by "about 25%" by 1980 which means 
that its growth rate will be well below the rate of overall 
* industrial growth." (Financial Times April 22nd, 1976) 


In the new Plan the stress is on the more efficient exploitation of the 
working class. Pravda, on March 7th of last year, is quite explicit on 
this in giving its "Basic Guidelines". Labour=power must be more prod= 
uctive, labour discipline must be tightened, the aim is: 


"To carry out measures for further reductions in personnel 
turnover, To increase labour and production discipline. 
To ensure the fuller and more rational utilization of 
working time and unproductive outlays of labour." 


(Current Digest of the Soviet Press May 12th, 1976 p.15) 
And-in Czechoslovakia, 

",., both President Gustav Husak and Premier Strugal have warned 
that ruthless rationalization and higher productivity coupled 
with tighter labour discipline ... are preconditions for 
continued rapid growth." (Financial Times April 22nd, 1976) 


These similarities to Western capital's calls for-"belt tightening" 
and higher productivity betrays the real nature of "socialism" in 
Eastern Europe, 


DETENTE: RESPONSE. TO THE CRISIS 


A further. sign of the crisis which has hit Russia is the recent policy 
of detente. This is dictated by the need to improve the rate of capital 
accumulation, which in the final analysis, is dictated by the rate of 
profit, The SALT talks and the Helsinki Conference of August 1975 were 
not aimed at "stopping military conflicts ... and developing peaceful 
comogeration" for the good of mankind. There was no ethical imperative 
behind the calls for slowing down the arms race, the only imperative 
present was a capitalist one. Arms production is a drain on capital, 
it is pure waste, for no new value is created which can be incorporated 
into the next cycle of accumulation. It is as if capitalism was prod- 
ucing goods and throwing them into the sea. It is true that for 
individual capitalists arms production can result in a profit, but the 
existence of a profit and the creation of new surplus value should not 
be confused. Arms production in no way adds to the process of capital 
accumulation, it does not add to the stock of either constant or 
variable capital. Given this, both Russia and the U.S must cut back 

. the rate of expansion of the arms sector. Arms limitation talks aim 

at boosting the productivity of capital, 


The call for detente is also the result of the relative backwardness of 
sectors of Comecon. In Russia there is the burden of having to carry a 
particularly backward agriculture. This is a heritage of the particular 
way in which it moved on to the world market with means of subsistence 
being very much secondary in the accurmlation process. This not only 
meant that the working class had to accept a low standard of living 

but also that agriculture was relatively declining. Thus, Russia's 
average yearly grain output per acre is only about % of the USAts. 

This backwardness plus harvest failure in 1975 resulted in a shortfall 
in production amounting to 70 million tons, part of which was met by 
imports from the USA, This import of rain was a political move by 

the ruling class. Having seen the class action in Poland in 1970, 
capital was unwilling to face the possibility of such action within 
Russian borders as a result of the decline in the standard of living. 
In order to ensure supplies from the USA detente is necessary. Firm 
trading links must be established and political concessions must be 
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productivity relative to the final harv 
to raise the rate of exploitation. AS re toe Vos ae 


Debate with the West is also tied to the 
general need of Comecon for 
+ ar a technology. It requires sophisticated constant capital - 
ch i is unable to produce itself - in order that it can better 

exploit the working class and remain competitive on the world market 
no need for credits has resulted in a phenomenal increase in tte 
Bae eee of the East to the West. Comecon's visible deficit with 

countries in 1976 stood at 6.4 billion dollars with an accumulated 
debt of 22.4 billion dollars. The East is ina cleft stick. It must 
rationalise its capital structure in order that it can increase its mass 
= mo ee ek but to do this it must mortgage future surplus value 

e West. Basically Comecon can respond either py increasing its 
exports to the West and thus reduce its deficit, or it can implement 
import restrictions. The latter course (although implemented by 
Romania) is a "solution" which in effect would result in the Soviet 
bloc falling even further behind its competitor. The only real alter- 
native is to increase exports, and this in fact has happened - the 
Soviet Union's exports to OECD rose by 20% in 1976 while imports rose 
by only 9% Comecon as a whole exported 11% more and imported only 3% 
more in 1976.(1) ‘Thus, there is a closing of the trade gap. But this 
is dependent upon Comecon producing goods of a quality which can allow 
them to find a market in the West. Because the East's capital goods 
are inferior to those of the West there is little prospect of sales 
because there is no point in the West employing capital which will in 
fact lower its productivity. The only other commodities available are 
oil and gas and Department IT goods. The former in fact is a major 
constituent of the Soviet Union's exports. But in order that these can 
be boosted it will have to import technology from the West, further 
exacerbating the problen, Although its Department II goods are of a 
lower quality than those in the West they can find a market at present 
because they are cheap(2), i.e. because the working class in the West 
has a declining standard of living. But by selling Department IT goods 
to the West Comecon is walking a tightrope. For this means diverting 
consumer goods away from its own working class (Poland, for example, is 
exporting meat to pay for its imports), and this is limited by fear of 
confronting the working class. 


Although the particulars of the crisis in the Soviet bloc are not ident~ 
4cal with those in the U.S's bloc, nonetheless they all stem from the 
same cause ~ the fall in the rate of profit. 


CLASS STRUGGLE IN THE COMECON COUNTRIES 


Western capitalism is characterised by constant class struggle which 
manifests itself at all levels ranging from atomised or sectional res- 
ponses to those which transcend all divisions. Within the Soviet bloc 
the situation is the same. Russian capital can no more free itself 
from class struggle than it can from the crisis of the falling rate of 
profit. The Soviet working class continually fights against demands for 


(1) See the Financial Times 26.1.77 
(2) Cheap to the extent that Comecon has been accused of dumping. See 
the Financial Times 18.10.76 ; 
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increased productivity and increased exploitation. Although it seldon 
reaches. the level of a direct confrontation with the state, nonetheless 


the struggle is always present. 


At its most basic level, the struggle is atomisea akin to such things 

as sabotage in the West. There are high rates of absenteeism, drunkeness, 
low productivity and industrial sabotage, these being classified by 
Russian capital as "hooliganism and deviance". These atomised responses 
can be produced by attempts to increase work loads or can be from sheer 
necessity, for example absenteeism is often forced upon workers because 
of short supplies of basic commodities. Because of shortages and 
rationing they have to take time off so that they can "shop around" or 
get a place ina queue, Drunkeness reached such proportions in the 
1960s in the USSR that in 1972 special decrees were introduced aimed at 
combatting it. These decrees do not reflect a humanitarian desire 

by Russian capitalism to improve the health of the working class, but 
rather a desire to maintain the extraction of surplus value. -As the 


personal dissatisfaction. At such a level, even where i¢ might be 
widespread in one factory or indutry, the struggle is contained. 
Although they vepresent lost potential for capital (absent workers 
produce no surplus value) they do not present a political threat. 
They do not challenge the power of the capitalist state. 


But the history of the working class in Comecon since World War Two 
is not the history of a class which has been absolutely divided, On 
eons it has gone beyond individual responses. There are the 
classic" examples of Hungary 1956 ana Poland in 1970.(1) On both 


occasions the class rose above secti i 
Seek al ieee onal responses and Moved into cons 


in Jena, workerg from the Zeiss factory attacked Communist Party head= 
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a cri sri Neier et ite demands to return East Germany to 
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Picola was Savage, 25,000 arrested and 42 executions. This Plus 
oncessions led to the decline ana defeat of the movement. : 
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(1) For Polana See Workers Voice 17 
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repression, generalised struggle also-takes-place. The Western press 
carries detailed reports of "dissidents" such as Jews wishing to emigrate 
to Israel or "intellectuals" such as Solzhenitsyn, but these elements are 
not part of a.developing working class movement. The "intellectuals" 
largely aim at maintaining or extending their privileges (artists, 
writers, sportsmen, etc. are allowed a higher standard of living than 

the working class). The "dissidents" of the East defend bourgeois 

values ~ the right to return to their Jewish homeland, the right to 
"freedom" etc, 


Despite attempts to maintain a passive labour force by the Soviet state 
strikes do take place and information does leak out. In June 1962 a 
campaign to introduce a piece work system has led to wage rates 

dropping by 10%, when price rises of 30% on meat, 10% on butter were 
suddenly introduced. (1) -A strike movement broke out which became nation 
wide and included Moscow but was centred round Novocherkassk, The 
decree raising prices produced immediate devonstrations outside Commun= 
ist Party headquarters which spread rapidly throughout the city: 11,000 
workers at the Budyenny Locomotive plant went on strike and marched 
upon Government buildings. The state reacted quickly, the area was 
sealed off and on June 8th troops occupied the city, but the workers 
were not yet defeated. They clashed with the army, resulting in the 
deaths of hundreds. The state now armed the police and passed a decree 
making any attempts upon their lives punishable by death. A campaign 
began which was aimed at persuading the working class that "abuses" in 
the system were all a mistake and that the purpose of the government's 
measures were not to exploit the proletariat but rather to improve their 
material condition... Despite this campaign of repression and "persuasion" 
the rumblings of discontent continued into 1963 but at a much lower 
level, 


From 1964-69 there was little class activity. This was because Russian 
capital could expand Department II production, that is increase the 
standard of living of the working class. This ability was determined 
by the realisation of a rate of profit which was both high enough to 
allow capital accumulation and make concessions to the proletariat. 
Since the late sixties the situation has changed. Russian capital can 
no longer make such concessions. The internal barrier to capital 
accumulation has produced conditions which encourage class struggle 
beyond individual responses, It is nct a working class offensive 

which has produced the crisis, it is the crisis which has produced the 
struggle. Since 1969 working class opposition to capital has increased. 
In the city of Dnepropetrovsk thousands of workers went on strike 
against their low standard of living in September 1972: The strikers 
came from a number of factories and united across sectional divisions. 
As in June 1962 this strike met. the state-head on, ending in the deaths 
of a number of workers.. There was another strike in Vitebsk in February 
1973 after a drop in wages of 20%(2) which gives an indication of the 
seriousness of the situation that Russian capitalism finds itself in. 

It is only in conditions of absolute necessity that it would confront 
an undefeated working class. 


This reluctance of capital to directly attack the working class is 
illustrated by the action of the Polish state both in 1970 and in 
1976. In 1970 Poland was not only suffering the effects of the world 
crisis, but also had its own particular burden of having made concess- 
ions to the class in the face of a mass strike These concessions 
resulted in increasing, on the one hand, the standard of living of the 


(1) Problems of Communism January-February 1964 pp. 36-37 

(2) See "The Soviet Working Class" in Critique 4 for more details. 
There have been strikes over meat shortases in Leningrad and Riga this 
year. {See The Economist 18.6.77) 
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working class(1)and on the other, increasing the indebtedness of Polish 
capital. On June 2nd 1976 (with the applause of Western creditors ) 
price increases were announced which would have resulted in the cost of 
meat going up by 69% and the cost of living index rising by 16% But 
the workers were not so enthusiastic. Strikes immediately broke out. 
Workers from a tractor factory in Ursus near Warsaw tore up the railway 
line leading to the capital. The state withdrew the decrees and 
refused to take up the working class' challenge in a direct manner. 
Instead the Party organised rallies in support of the government. At 
these rallies "mass support" was given and the strikers were denounced 
as “hooligan elements". Seven workers were arrested and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from three to ten years. Thus, the state Bs 
kept a "low profile" throughout the situation. But this cannot last. A) 
As indebtedness increases and profitability declines Polish capitalism Tl 
will have to stand up to the working class and accept the resulting 

political consequences. For Poland concessions depend not only upon 

its own profitability as a national capital but also upon the extent 

to which Russia will equalise the crisis throughout the bloc. 
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There are particular features in the Eastern bloc which make the cond= 
itions of class struggle different from those which pertain in the 

West but the basic relationship which defines the struggle, that of 
wage labour to capital, is the same. The main superstructural diff- 
erence in the East is that the state tends to own the bulk of the 

means of production. This means that when the working class responds 
to an attack it is almost immediately confronted by the state. The 
state confronts the class as the embodiment of capital. There is a 
lack of those mediating influences which exist for capital in the West. 
There the state can appear to be unrelated to capital. (Such actions as 
foreing employers to pay a specified minimum wage can back up this 
appearance.) This &ives a degree of strength to capitalism outside the 
Eastern bloc for any working class discontent can be partly diffused 
through appeals to the "impartial" state. But in the East this move 
cannot be made. Also lacking is a trade union structure which isnot 
totally identified with the state, Unions are wholly controlled by the 
Party,and the All-Union Central Council 


"must be regarded as a quasi-governnental labour agency, 

which is charged :with administering the social insurance fund 
and with taking such action as will mobilise the workers in the 
struggle to fulfil output plans and other policies of the 
party and government." (A. Nove The Soviet Economy p. 142) 


In this the trade unions in the East do not differ from those of the 
West. In both blocs they exist to defend capitalist relations. The 
only difference is that Soviet trade unions openly exist as part of 
the state structure. In the West they have the appearance of beings 
independent of the state. Because of this trade unions here are a 
more effective mechanism for diverting class struggle. It isa 
difference of effectiveness, not of essence. Because of this lack of 
mediating influences the conditions for a very rapid development and 
generalisation of class struggle exist in the East. The rapidity of 
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repression or by conceding * demands. The choice is dependent on the 
combativity of the working class and the profitability of capital. As 
profitability declines its ability to allow concessions decreases and 


[once a 
(1) But the rise was not as great as appeared because of food shorte 
ages which meant that part of the "real" wage increases finished up 

as "savings". 3 
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the necessity of attacking the class increases. The working class in 
the East is not defeated and it has a strong, developing tradition of 
facing up to capital. As yet there are few signs of any communist groups 
emerging from the class struggle in Russia (as distinct from the swamp 

of bourgeois "dissidents"). Groups which have emerged have tended to be 
neo-Trotskyists, like Kuron and Modzelewski in Poland (now in happy 
alliance with the Catholic Church!), or ephemeral Groups of uncertain 
orientation. Should any groups emerge, the necessary clandestinity of 
their work and ferocity of repression mean it would be unlikely that 

much would be heard of them outside Russia. 


The break with the continuity of the revolutions of 1917=1921 has been 
all the more complete in Russia, where the elimination of revolution= 
aries has been one of the main tasks the Stalinists have set themselves. 
Restoration of links with the past and establishment of links with 
communists in the Western bloc can probably only be achieved once the 
whole state capitalist systen is tottering and the working class in a 
Situation of revolutionary ferment. At any rate, the task that future 
revolutionary minorities will have to set themselves will be similar 

to those which face revolutionaries in the West. 
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APPEAL TO READERS 


The CWO wishes to open a political dialosue 
with readers who find themselves in sympathy 
with our political standpoint. We also invite 
those who find themselves in sympathy to take 
positive steps towards a practical demonstration 
of this. We have sections in Leeds, Tyneside, 
Clydeside, Edinburgh and Aberdeen and regularly 
distribute a Bulletin on issues of importance of 
importance to the international class struggle. 
(Further details from the group address. ) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE C.W.O. 


Copies of the following are still available: 


The Platform of the C.W.0. (5p) Revolutionary Perspectives 3(30p) 
Perspectives for the Coming 


Revolutionary Perspectives 1(20p) Period. 
Theories of State Capitalism The Question of Organisation 
Barcelona = May 1937 Theses on Parliamentarisn 


Revolutionary Perspectives 2(30p) Revolutionary Perspectives 4(30p) 


Marxism and the Irish Question Russia 1917-1923 
Economic Foundations of Convulsions of the I.¢.Cc. 
Capitalism's Decadence The KAPD Prosramme 1920 
KAPD Theses on the Party 


Revolutionary Perspectives 5: Spain 1936 and 1976; and R.P.6: 


Capitalism in Africa, Luxenburg's Economics. 
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